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— "Goff and Mayne’s 
First Principles of Agriculture 


By Emmet S. Gorr, Late Professor of Horticulture, University of Wisconsin, and 
D. D. Mayne, Principal of Agricultural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota. 


HIS revised edition of Goff and Mayne’s First Principles of Agri- 
culture has been necessitated by the war. It gives additional 


chapters on wheat and corn in order to encourage their greater 
cultivation and to secure larger crops. Its instruction throughout has 
been made as scientific as possible. It is essentially well suited for 


use in all states planning to take advantage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
It follows the present spirit of the nation. 


The new Goff and Mayne provides the kind of instruction in 
agriculture, which if applied sufficiently on farms, will go a long way 
towards winning the war. Greater yields will come from the applica- 
tion of the facts set forth in this textbook. 


The presentation has been reorganized and the work made more 
interesting, more complete, more vitalized and more productive. The 
questions and exercises at the ends of the chapters are of particular 
value in testing the pupil’s knowledge and in driving home the 
important truths. The book recognizes the necessity of combining in- 
struction in the schoolroom with work in the garden and on the farm. 
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|The Bureau of Educational Experiments | | A NEW BOOK FOR JUNIOR 
| HIGH SCHOOLS 


Announces the following publications: 


On the National Emergency in Education: S , f B ’ 
THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN IN- cience or eginners 
DUSTRY, by Helen Marot. Published 

by the E, P. Dutton Company, 1918 $1.50 | 


Bulletin VII. Camp Liberty; a Farm Nearly 400 Pages Price $1.28 





By DELOS FALL, Albion College, Michigan 











Cadet Experiment 10c mr 
‘ I'he only book which does not try to 
For the Children’s Year: teach all the matter of science, but does 

On Play and Play Equipment teach the method of science, which is 

sulletin I. Playthings , , ‘ 10¢ more important. 

II. =, Families in the 10c The presentation is clear and the language and ideas 
. cmesss ey ee . are easy for the pupils who will use it. 

VIII. Catalogue of Play Equip- ou Its subject matter is related to the life of the child; 
ment . . . . , one is interesting, useful, and important in itself; and 

On Primary Education gives the fundamental conceptions of nature that 

‘ are needed for satisfactory progress in any -syn- 
Bulletin III. The Play School . . 10c thetic science. 

IV. The Children’s School, The book is interestingly written and attractively 
Teachers College Play- and amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn 
ground, the Gregory pictures instead of diagrams. 

eae ee » eed Behesl ” It is intended to arouse the enthusiasm and interest 

V. ne Stony Ford School, of the pupil as well as to give him instruction. 

The Home School . r 10c aga 5 ; 
An examination of the book will convince you of 
also: - — the truth of these statements. 
Bulletin IX. A Classified Bibliography 
of Psychological pens. okx | Exclusively Exclusively 
Complete to June 1, 1918 . aC adopted by the 3 FA adopted by the 
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By CALvIN N. KENDALL NEW SERIES 
“a issi , me: -ation. New Jersey ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

State Commissioner of Education, ew Jerse’ By Emma K. Gorpon, Supervisor of Reading, Mil- 
The material in these books is the result of a ton, Mass., and MARIETTA STOCKARD, I] ashington, 

. ‘ ‘ ) , 

{ deliberate, selective process, extending through D.C. 
many years, by an educator of recognized ability, This new series bases the early work on phonics 
whose experience is national in character. Careful without diacritical marks, and appeals first to the 
attention has been given to arrangement and grada- interests of the children. The lessons in every book 
tion, to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, in the series contain attractive reading, well graded, 


and to phonetics. and beautifully illustrated. Six books and manual. 
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WAR MODIFIED HOUSTON 


[Selected from the Annual Report of Superintendent P. W. Horn of Houston, Texas.] 


Every American school teacher who was 
worth while has during the past year considered 
himself a Captain of the Reserves. 

Over in the trenches the young manhood of 
America is with our Allies, fighting what up to 
the present is an inconclusive battle. We have 
no doubt as to what the final outcome will be, 
but we do not know how long it will take to 
reach it. Neither do we know how many of our 
men it will cost. 

While General Pershing and others have been 
keeping the young men in the trenches fit and 
in order, the American school master at home 
has been intrusted with the task of bringing up 
the Reserves—the American boys now in the 
public schools who may have to serve in the 
trenches, and the millions of American girls who 
may have to give their brains and enthusiasm 
and energy to the same task. 

There have been some losses among the Re- 
serves, just as there have been among the men 
on the firing line. Just as the men in the 
trenches have their casualty lists of those killed 
or wounded in action, or killed by disease, so 
our schools have their lists of children who have 
been snatched from them by the abnormal con- 
ditions of the times. When young men = are 
called to arms the boys and girls in the schools 
are only too often called to take the places in 
the trades and industries made vacant by them. 
Not the least of the losses of any war is the loss 
of education to the young people of the genera- 
tion. 

All school activities may be grouped under 
two heads: (a) Those directly concerned with 
and contributing to the winning of the war; (b) 
those ordinary activities of normal times less 
closely, but none the less directly, concerned 
with and contributing to it. 

In the first group may be enumerated the fol- 
lowing things, which took place in the Houston 
schools during the past year :— 

1. The school children took charge of the 
work of obtaining signatures to the food pledge 
cards sent out by the Food Conservation De- 
partment of our government, obtaining practi- 
cally one hundred per cent. of the signatures 
sought. This was done under the leadership of 
E. A. Peden, food administrator for the state of 
Texas. 


2. Through the schools literature bearing on 


the subject of food conservation has been sent 
to practically every family in the city. 

3. School kitchens have been opened during 
the regular school year and during the summer 
for demonstrations in canning and preserving, 
given under the auspices of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

t. The school children of the city bought 
through the schools Liberty bonds of the third 
issue to the amount of $195,500. They probably 
bought an even larger amount through other 
agencies and of other series. 

5. They bought thrift stamps in one month 
to the value of $27,006. Societies for the pur- 
chase of thrift stamps were organized at prac- 
tically all of our school buildings during the 
school term, and many of these have been con- 
tinued during the summer vacation. 

6. There has been a school garden at thirty- 
eight different buildings, and there have been 
11,464 war gardens cultivated at home, in whole 
or in part by public school children. 

7. There were 12,230 pupils in the public 
schools enrolled as members of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

8. The schools took an active part in the se- 
curing of members for the Senior Red Cross and 
in the drive for funds for Senior Red Cross 
work. 

9. There has been a military organization of 
cadets at each of our high school buildings, and 
a troop of Boy Scouts at most of our buildings 
for elementary schools. 

10. Education and _ patriotism have been 
stressed in all of our schools. Special attention 
to the singing of patriotic songs, to flag drills, 
and to the salute and the pledge to the fla 
been a feature of the year’s work. 

11. The schools observed Tag-the-Shovel 
Day during the month of January for the pur- 
pose of helping with the’ work of fuel conserva- 
tion. On the afternoon of that day after school 


g has 
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each child took home a tag and fastened it to 
the family coal shovel, with the plea that one 
less shovelful of coal be used each day. 

12. Through the schools there were 150 boys 
enrolled in the United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve. Through the agency of the boys’ de- 
partment of the local Y. M. C. A. many of 
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these were placed in the shipyards, the wheat 
fields, the peach orchards and the potato patches 
of the state for work during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

13. There are 436 stars in the service flag of 
the Central High School, thus showing that at 
least that many boys of the students and alumni 
of that school are in the service of their 
country. At least one of these stars should 
be a gold one instead of silver. Herbert Dun- 
lavey, who was in the high school in April, 
1917, would have graduated in June of that 
year, but enlisted in the United States Ma- 
rines. On July 2, 1918, the local papers an- 
nounced that he had made the supreme sacri- 
fice, having been killed in action somewhere in 
France. 

14. The teachers in the city schools did prac- 
tically all the work of compiling the occupa- 
tional statistics of the registrants before the five 
exemption boards of the city and county. 

15. A number of teachers enlisted with the 
Four-Minute speakers in the theatres of the city 
and with the speakers in the rural schoolhouses 
of the county on patriotic subjects. 

16. On Saturday afternoons and on_ three 
nights of the week the extension schools gave 
instruction to women desiring to learn to oper- 
ate automobiles for government service. 

17. Under the provision of the Smith- 
Hughes law, instruction was given in vocational 
home economics both to white women and to 
colored women. 

18. Under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes law, instruction was given in afternoon 
classes and in night classes to men of draft age 
desiring to study radio telegraphy, in order that 
they might better serve their country by that 
means in army or navy service. There were 180 
men enrolled in these classes. Of this number 
seventy-five men have been graduated with a 
certificate showing that they were able to meet 
the government standard of sending and receiv- 
ing twenty words per minute by wireless teleg- 
raphy. Many of these men are now in the 
army in this line of service. 

The last named activity is probably that which 
rendered more immediate service to the govern- 
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ment and to the men than anv of 
enumerated. 


the others 
The equipment: needed was simple, 
It consisted of an ordinary Morse key screwed 
down so that it would make the sound of buzz- 
ing rather than that of picking, and operated by 
ordinary dry cells. Some of the instructors were 
retired telegraph operators, and others were 
young men classed as amateurs in wireless teleg- 
raphy. The vocational board recognized the 
work done in our schools and met half of the 
expense of the instruction. 


Of the other 


activities enumerated above, 
special mention ought to be given to the Junior 
Red Cross. For years our schools have been 
talking about motivation. In other words, they 
have been seeking for means by which they 
could make it possible for each child to have 
some well-marked motive for doing the work he 
was called upon to do. Every one knows that 
a child or a grown person can do better the 
thing he really wants to do than the thing which 
he does not want to do. Our difficulty has been 
to get the child really to see the desirability or 
the necessity for performing the tasks assigned 
to him in the schoolroom. Only too frequently 
he has done these tasks under compulsion, or at 
least with only a sort of vague faith that they 
might at some time be of some value to him. 

The Junior Red Cross gives the schools per- 
haps the best opportunity ever given them to 
assign to the child tasks in which he is really 
interested. Every American boy or girl is ir- 
terested in the winning of the war in which his 
country is engaged. The desire to help is great. 
If we can show him that any task which he can 
perform will help win the war, he is immediately 
interested. 

The Junior Red Cross is an organizatiom 
which affords this opportunity to help. It makes 
it possible for school tasks to be given which 
will enable the child to make his individual con- 
tribution toward the winning of the war. Any 
task of this sort is of vital interest to the child. 
It gives to him the motive for doing his work 
which in times past has only too frequently been 
lacking. 





elementary schools. 
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dition of a successful democratic government. 


This nation has accepted the theory of universal education as an absolutely necessary con- 
It is only by the education of its citizens that 
a government of the people can perpetuate itself or make itself strong and safe in the future. 
It would seem then that in the midst of the storm of clouds of war scudding over our heads 
would be a bad time for relaxing our efforts in education or for reducing the life-blood of the 
It is necessary now for us to care for and preserve the seed corn if we 
give heed to the future crop. To reduce school revenue at this time may well turn out to be a 


penny-wise and pound-foolish policy——Edward Hyatt, State Superintendent of California. 
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THE JOY THAT SHOULD BE THE TEACHER’S 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils in order that he may interpret the 
great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden pond is delighted with his studies of bugs 
and beetles; if a John Burroughs on his little patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured with his work of trans- 
forming a worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing a sweeter rose or a fairer 
lily; if these and other workers whose names are legion, revel in the love of their work—then 
by what terms shall we designate the joy that should be the teacher’s, who works not with mere 
fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, but with the child who is at once 
the most complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of all God’s creations. 
Yes, it’s a great thing to teach school, it’s a wonderful thing to be a teacher. 

—Frank W. Simmonds, Superintendent, Lewiston, Idaho. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
IN OKLAHOMA 


TAHLEQUAH. 


The story of the Cherokee nation — stirs 
admiration today as did our childhood ideas of 
Red Man. Tahlequah was the tribal 
capital of the Cherokees as it is today their so- 
cial capital. One does not need to accept the 
theories of Colonel William Eubank that the 
Cherokees were not American Indians but 
rather a people from the Euphrates Indians, in 
order to give high place romantically to the 
Cherokees, who established the first women’s 
seminary west of the Mississippi at Tahlequah 
in 1844, a school of a high order of scholarship, 
out of which has come the state normal school 
of today. 


our 


the n ible 


Five million dollars in cash and eight million 
acres of land in Indian Territory was the price 
the politicians paid the Cherokees of Georgia, 
the Carolinas and remove to the 
land of the setting sun seventy-five years ago. 

One distinguishing characteristic of the Cher- 
okee and is the f that has 


Tennessee to 


Tact none 
lived with a negro, but they have proudly mar- 
ried the white Colonel Eubank, a proud 
Cherokee, is also proud that of his six grand- 
fathers of two generations one was an officer 
in the English army and one a thrifty Scotch- 
man. Pure-blood Cherokees are but no 
degenerate white blood is in their veins. 


was ever 


race. 


few, 


That $5,000,000 of seventy years ago was well 
cared for by the United States government, and 
their 8,000,000 have well cared for 
by themselves, so that the thrift of the people 
is highly creditable. 

Of the six hundred teachers in President G. 
©. Goble’s summer Cherokees are 
numerous, but not one in ten of them would be 
suspected of a trace of native American blood. 


acres been 


session, the 


Scholastically, professionally, patriotically, their 
response is as keen and quick as in any group 


of normal school students of the summer. 


MUSKOGEE. 

Superintendent E. S. Monroe of Muskogee 
brought to that city the spirit and intelligence 
which had helped him to make the schools of 
Frankfort, Indiana, famous, and there has been 
something doing every year to make the schools 
of Muskogee attract attention, and nothing has 
been quite as professionally promotive as_ the 
summer school of this year, which has _ three 
highly efficient departments—junior high, senior 
high and teacher training. It is in a first-class 
sense a summer normal school, with a faculty 
of standard proportions. 

Many of our readers can appreciate our state- 
ment that J. N. Wilkinson is one of the institu- 
tions of Muskogee. Yes, the J. N. Wilkinson 
who was an institution in Decatur, Illinois; in 
Normal, Illinois; in Emporia, Kansas, and in 
the National Education Association for a quar- 
ter of a century; who has always been an in- 
spiration and a leader wherever he has been. 
Thrift has always been his major; serving the 
public professionally, socially and 
always been his recreation. 


civically has 


The Muskogee Red Cross especially interested 
me, because no one in uniform, no volunteer or 
draftee on the way to his uniform, at any hour 
of day or night, upon the arrival of his train 
fails to find men by night and women by day 
with hot coffee, sandwiches and goodies, always 
as free as the abundant air of Oklahoma. 

Wherever and whenever I touch the life of 
Oklahoma, educationally, professionally, indus- 
trially or civically, I find my admiration intensi- 
fied, and never more than in June, 1918. 


ms 
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Never before in the history of the world have we been so impressed with the great im- 
portance of Agriculture. Upon it, in time of peace or in time of war, depend the Life, Liberty 


and Well-being of the world.—P. G. Holden. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

Charles Hanson Towne ends the title poem of 
his first volume, “The Quiet Singer,” with these 
two lines :— 

Rejoice, my heart! Rejoice 

That you have heard the Quiet Singer’s Voice! 
The poem is dedicated to the memory of Fran- 
cis Thompson, but anyone who should for the 
first time have his attention drawn to their au- 
thor’s work will surely echo them. He is a true 
singer, his spirit overflowing with love for hu- 
manity, which must always attract to itself the 
spirit of beauty. It is not strange that com- 
posers have been glad to marry his’ words to 
their melodies, for they are essentially musical. 

I must confess to a rather amusing experience 
which led to my first acquaintance with him. 
One day Sumner Salter came to see me, bring- 
ing the music of a cycle of six Oriental songs 
which his wife, Mary Turner Salter, had com- 
posed to words entitled “A Lover in Damascus,” 
written by Charles Hanson Towne. She had af- 
terwards applied for permission to publish them, 
but unfortunately this had already been granted 
to Amy Woodforde-Finden. Consequently, new 
lyrics were required, and I was asked to supply 
them.. Having been interested in Omar Khay- 
yam, I naturally bethought myself of him as an 
Oriental lover, though his Saki and the “Thou” 
of the Jug of Wine and Loaf of Bread “under- 
neath the Bough” was undoubtedly a boy, and, 
interpreted in accord with the Sufi doctrine, 
signified the inspiration of religion rather than 
earthly love and goodfellowship. So I took 
Omar's town of Nishapur as the scene of the 
little love comedy. I liked the sound of Ni- 
shapur even better than that of Damascus, for 
while the latter certainly suggests beautifully 
glittering swords and damascene armor, it 1s 
better as a whole than when syllabled into Dam, 


Ass and Cuss. Both “A Lover in Damascus” 
and “Night in Nishapur’” were published and 
sung more or less widely. A year had passed 


when I received a letter from Mr. Towne charg- 
ing me with having plagiarized his words! Now, 
I had never even seen his words at that time. I 
wrote him the soft answer that taketh away 
wrath, telling him the facts and assuring him 
that although the meter of each of the six lyrics 
had necessarily to be exactly like his, and of 
course the spirit had to be Oriental, the word 
plagiarism seemed hardly to fit, any more than 
“America” is a plagiarism of “God Save the 
King.” Of course he saw the point and has- 
tened to reply in the most cordial manner, which 
warmed my heart to him. 

He was born February 2, 1877, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and by birth, at least, belongs to 
that remarkable pleiad of poets and novelists 
who have made that beautiful city on the Ohio 
famous, and he is enough of a Kentuckian to 
“tell the world goodbye” instead of bidding it. 





His father, Professor Paul A. Towne, died when 
he was a boy, and in a simple child’s poem he 
touchingly refers to the loss he sustained. It 
refers to the Sundays, “the day of days, when 
Dad was free.” 

He took me out in the country, too, 

Where buttercups and daisies grew; 

And on one big bridge we used to stand 

And watch the boats—it was Fairyland. 


Dad died when I was still quite small. 
I think I missed him most of all; 
And though I've seen ’most every sight 
Since I was such a tiny wight, 


I often long for those Sunday walks, 

My red balloon, and our simple talks. 

And I've sought, but I never can seem to find 
Those curious streets that used to wind 


To that wonderful bridge on which we stood 
And that flower-filled meadow by the wood. 
Yet I know if I found them, the tears would start, 
And I think it would almost break my heart. 


He was educated in the common schools of 
New York, and besides receiving private tuition, 
attended the College of the City of New York 
for one year. Along his poems are translations 
from the Arabic, which seem to show that he 
was interested in Oriental literature at first 
hand. He had the advantage of travel abroad. 
Then he definitely took up the profession of let- 
ters and became successively one of the editors 
of the Designer, of the Smart Set, of the De- 
lineator, and is now managing editor of Mce- 
Clure’s. In 1908 he brought out his first vol- 
ume of poems, “The Quiet Singer,” which is full 
of lyrics well worth citing, as for example :— 


ELUDED 


Deep in the night I heard 
The rain’s mysterious word. 
(It was as if an old love spoke, a dead love sobbed and 
stirred. ) 


Deep in the night the great voice of the rain 
Called at my window pane 
(A voice more sad shall nevermore sing at my heart 
again. ) 
O deep within the night, the last stars gone, 
I heard the rain pass on 
(No lost love stepped within my room—only the pallid 
dawn!) 


AUGUST IN THE CITY. 


The brooding hours, through the dull afternoon, 


Pause, while a torrid sun flames in the sky 
(O heart of mine, dream of a long, cool dune, 


Where breezes wander by!) 


y granite walls, the very paves 


Grow worn and weary with the ceaseless heat 


Hemmed in | 


(O heart, dream of a shore where foam-flecked waves 
Surge, crash and wildly beat!) 
The sad hours creep toward the dim light of dusk-- 
Ah! how each laggard moment slowly goes! 
(O heart, dream of a garden filled with musk 


And the sweet scent of rose!) 
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The sun goes down at last, and lo! a breeze 
Pours through the misty caverns of the streets. 
(O sleeping heart, dream of unsheltered seas, 
Where the glad, fresh rain beats.) 


THE FOOTFARER. 
Now that Spring is in the land, 
Now that April wakes the woods, 
I would take my scrip in hand, 
Roving with old Solitude. 


I would leave the haunts of men, 
All the rabble of the mart; 

I would be a child again, 
Close upon my mother’s heart. 


Being kin to every star 
In the marvelous spring nights, 
I] would journey forth afar, 
Drinking in long-lost delights. 


For the world was made for me, 
I who love her music so; 

I] was meant for Arcady, 
Where the April tides sing low. 


I would lie upon the breast 

Of my mother all day long, 
She who eases my unrest 

With her musical low song :— 


She it is who calls me forth 

When the springtide winds begin, 
That in faring south or north, 

I can cease to think of sin; 


Yea, and even when the rain 
Of sweet April falls on me, 
] can hear a loved refrain 
In the welcome minstrelsy; 


Glad because I am without, 
Following my vagrant will, 

Putting all my cares to rout 
When | feel the first new thrill. 


Mother, I would forth with you, 

I would take your outstetched hand; 
Let us fare amid the dew, 

Now that Spring is in the land. 


Mr. Towne is very fond of the rain; it haunts 
many of his verses. In “A Mother” 


“It rained all the day she died.” 
In “Rain on the Roof” :- 


Loud on my roof the regiments of rain 
March with their old insistence, and I hear 
Troop after troop, column and troop again, 


Sweep by before Dawn’s shining hosts appear. 
In “The House of the Heart” :— 


I have made empty all my heart for you! 
I have shut out the mad noise of the world. 
Closed every window, made the doors fast, too; 
And from each chamber to the winds have hurled 
Old thoughts, old base désires, old sins, old stains; 
Yea, swept my heart as the earth is swept by April 
rains. 


In “Remote” :— 


Somewhere, perchance, there is a love 
That one day I may gain; 

But O, it is so very far, 
Through darkness and the rain. 


In the next one, “The Gladness of Spring” :— 
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When Spring, with blossom-haunted lanes 
With sudden gusts of rippling rains, 
Came dancing down the glad young year, 
How soon my heart forgot its fear. 


When I had heard the lyric note 
That floated from the robin’s throat, 
How soon the sad song in my breast 
Sought a deep silence, a deep rest! 


Now who had dreamed the April rain 
Could cleanse a heart of all its pain? 
And who had thought one little bird 
Could hush a soul’s discordant word? 


The rain comes in again in “Death at Morn- 
ing,” in “Renewal,” in “Fulfillment’”— 


This was my dream in May—to have one bloom 
Fragrant with apple-scent and springtide rain. 


In “Love of Beauty” 
“He hears the music in the lyric rain.” 
In “After Drought” :— 


There came an army from the sky, 
And surged across the parchéd plain; 
I saw the hurrying hosts go by— 
The blue battalions of the rain. 


The Oriental poems should be read as a 
whole; they are full of the perfume and passion 
of the Arabian Nights, lovely in rhythm, delicate 
and fine, perfect lyrics for music. 

In 1914 came “Today and Tomorrow,” a 
slenderer volume, but with many fine lines in it. 
I especially like the pictures of nature in the 
initial poem, “Beauty,” where he imagines that 
after death he shall still see the quiet scenes of 
earth :— 

shall see 
A halcyon morning shine on that same shore 
Where as a child I watched the pomp of day 
March across distant barricades of cloud, 
And storm the very ramparts of the world. 
I shall see hills emerge from the pale mist, 
Their velvet wonder crowned with caps of snow, 
And I shall marvel at them as of old. 
I shall see rivers winding through the meads, 
Long silver serpents hunting for the sea; 
And on their banks the blue forgetmenots, 
Half hidden in the grass that covered me 


I have seen a road 
In the lush summer, heavy with the heat, 
Shadowed by boughs that wilted in the sun, 
Beyond all naming beautiful in the way 
It coiled and twisted through the countryside 


eeeee 


I know 
My brief delay upon the beautiful earth 
Is not enough. Haunted with loveliness, 
How can I fare away to other heavens, 
Missing innumerable heavens here? 
For April is the same—yet never the same; 
And Autumn never painted two gold leaves 
The eye could match. White hills against the sky 
Repeat their wonder through the winter days, 
And yet the clouds behind them.lift and break 
Till the heart marvels at the shifting moods 
Of cold magnificence and dignity. 
Ah! we could watch forever the phantom rain.... 


Therefore I know, when I have fallen asleep, 
I shall awaken, hungry for the lost 
Intangible beauty of the glowing earth. 
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And God will give me back the spring again, 
That I may read new meanings in the flowers, 
Evoke new glory from the sudden leaf 

And haunt the heart of April for my joy. 

I know that I have only tasted Life, 

And Life is Beauty—Beauty too great to bear 
In one brief pilgrimage upon the earth. 


In this volume, out of the forty-three _ titles 
twelve bring in the rain and one is_ entitled 
“Racing with the Rain.” Mr. Towne may as- 
suredly be called the laureate of the rain. <A 
number of the sonnets and other lyrics were in- 
spired by the war, and though in one he seems 
to have been satisfied that our wisest course was 
to keep out of it and spend our billions in con- 
structive work in helping the stricken nations 
after peace should come, the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania and the execution of Edith Cavell over- 
came his scruples, and he enlisted his Muse in 
the service of our participation, with the result 
of many vigorous lines. He is always moved by 
sympathy with suffering humanity, and perhaps 
this is shown as well as by any in a_ brief 
poem— 


THE PRISON. 


I went through a crowded city— 
A city within my own— 
Whose houses were of iron 
And terrible gray stone. 


I saw each awful doorway 
With clanging lock and key, 

And faces white behind them 
Most pitiful to see. 


There was a patient silence 
Within this town of tears, 

That told me more than lips could 
Of long, bleak, maddening years. 


That silence—and those faces! 
They haunt me all the while: 

Yet why should dead men whisper, 
And why should dead men smile? 


There is another in his volume entitled “Be- 
yond the Stars’’—a ballad which is in its way far 
tenderer and more exquisite than  Rossetti’s 
“Jenny, ’—a haunting piece of realism, worth all 
of Alan Seeger’s poisonous glamor of the Par- 
isian demimonde, because it has nothing sensual 
about it, infinitely sad and tear-compelling, ring- 
ing true (as all of his poems do), a ballad of 
soiled womanhood, perhaps innocent in the eye 
of God, tragic and beautiful, the poem of a pure 
man. But in order to give the real keynote to 
Mr. Towne’s chief inspiration I will cite a few 
lines from the blank-verse poem, “Beyond the 
Stars,” where One is reported as saying above 
his bier :— 





O, I remembered how he loved the world, 

The sighing ocean and the flaming stars, 

The everlasting glamor God has given— 

His tapestries that wrap the earth’s wide room. 
I minded me of mornings filled with rain 

When he would sit and listen to the sound 

As if it were lost music from the spheres. 

He loved the crocus end the hawthorn-hedge. 
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He loved the shining gold of buttercups, 

And the low droning of the drowsy bees 

That boomed across the meadows. He was glad 
At dawn or sundown; glad when Autumn came 
With her worn livery and scarlet crown 

And glad when Winter rocked the earth to rest. 


That, with perhaps the exception of the word 
“livery” (which seems hardly to go with the 
crown), is worthy of Wordsworth; and it climbs 
to loftier heights as he imagines how he passed 
beyond :— 


Yea, even as they grieved 
For all that I had lost in their pale place, 
I swung beyond the borders of the sky, 
And floated through the clouds, myself the air, 
Myself the ether, yet a matchless being 
Whom God had snatched from penury and pain 
To draw across the barricades of heaven. 
I clomb beyond the sun, beyond the moon; 
In flight on flight I touched the highest star; 
I plunged to regions where the Spring is born, 
Myself (I asked not how) the April wind, 
Myself the elements that are of God. 
Up flowery pathways of eternity 
I whirled in wonder and untrammeled joy, 
An atom, yet a portion of His dream— 
His dream that knows no end.... 


I was the rain, 
I was the dawn, I was the purple east, 
I was the moonlight on enchanted nights, 
Yet time was lost to me: I was a flower 
For one to pluck who loved me; I was 
And rapture, splendid moments of delight; 
And I was prayer and solitude and hope; 
And always, always, always, I was love. 


Li: 
DIISS 


I should like to cite the whole of this fine rhap- 
sody, which ends :— 


They grieved for me...I should have grieved for them. 


One would perhaps think that he would have 
surmounted the moon first and then the sun; 
but the hysteron proteron is a touch of art, 
leading to the return, where he becomes— 


all things that I had loved on earth— 

The very moonbeam in that quiet room, 

The very sunlight one had dreamed I lost, 

The soul of the returning April grass, 

The spirit of the evening and the dawn, 

The perfume in unnumbered hawthorn-blooms. 

That is a fine pantheism,.a beautiful, sereme 

and comforting vision of death. Mr. Towne has 
tried his hand at free verse, but always rhythm- 
ical and poetical. He is a master of rhythms. 
He is also a master of prose, and his latest vol- 
ume, “Autumn Loiterers,” is the record of three 
adventurers—an editor, an author and an art- 
ist (Thomas Fogarty)—who made a motor trip 
through Connecticut, the Berkshires, and other 
parts of New England. This shows how a real 
poet can wield dedication 
written in his “Today and Tomorrow,” he closes 
with these words: “If you should even love only 
one [of these little songs of mine] or a frag- 
ment of one, I should be happy.” Mr. Towne 
ought to be the happiest of men, because one 
can not help loving many of his charming 


pt ems, 


real prose. In a 
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S.A. T.C. 


Students’ Army Training Corps is one of the biggest big things in War Modification. 

When our new army was planned, even after the officers’ training camps were begun, the idea 
was to get many officers from the ranks. Commissions were to be the reward of service. And 
yet up to date only 1.7 per cent. of our newly commissioned men have been recommended from 
the ranks. Why? Because an officer to be efficient must in most cases have a background of 
general education. There are plenty of exceptions, but this is broadly the rule. 

Why? Courage has nothing to do with it; the private is quite as courageous as the officer. 
But education in the army, as outside of it, gives a sense of values, lends judgment, is indeed a 
sort of evidence of intelligence. Our new officers then must in nearly all cases be men of at least 
a high school education. 


How many do we need? The figures are astounding. We have something over 90,000 now, 
and by June 1, next, we should have more than 90,000 more. 

It is to help in meeting this need that the Students’ Army Training Corps was planned, and 
even after the passage of the draft law lowering service age to eighteen, will be continued and 
expanded. 

Every boy of eighteen, who is physically fit and who has completed his high school educa- 
tion, should enroll this Fall in some college at which a unit of the S. A. T. C. has been established. 
* * * x 

In college he studies what he is told to. Maybe it is medicine, maybe engineering; maybe 
technical scientific work such as chemistry. But in most cases it will be English and French and 
mathematics and American history and political science and such things, which will give his mind 
the discipline and himself the information that is gocd for an officer of the line. And presently, 
if he is a poor student, he is pulled out, and makes a private; and if, on the contrary, he shows 
power, he is nursed along, for he is valuable; and at length, sooner or later, he is sent to an 
officers’ training camp, from which he gets his commission. 

In all services he drills so many hours a week. Sometimes he will live in barracks, under 
supervision; scmetimes not. But from beginning to end he is an enlisted man in the United 
States army, at school only because he is morevaluable to the government there than anywhere 
else. The S. A. T. C. is strictly business. Its members will be watched for weaknesses and 
watched for promise; and its graduates will in a short time be the bulk of our young officers. 


—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 





WAR EDUCATION 


[The Bureau of Public Information issues a circular letter in which they present the Educational Work of the 
War Department, from which the following interesting information is gleaned.] 





The War Department is a vast educational 


training of these men and for proper equipment. 
institution expending many times as much 


The Ordnance Division of the War Depart- 














money on education as does the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. 

The War Department has charge of education 
in the Philippine Islands and in Porto Rico. 

The War Department maintains the army post 
schools, United States service schools, and a 
complete system of vocational training, in ad- 
dition to the Army War College and the United 
States Military Academy, at a normal annual 
cost of over $2,250,000, 

The Committee on Education and = Special 
Training, War Department, has direct charge of 
the Enlisted Reserve, the R. O. T. C., number- 
ing 37,244 men in 115 colleges; the Students’ 
Army Training Corps, already arranged for 
seventy-six colleges, and of the special training 
of 160,000 troops under government contract in 
136 American colleges and universities. More 
than ten million dollars were set aside for the 


ment has organized a complete system of ele- 
mentary schools for both white and _ colored 
children on the reservations surrounding gov- 
ernment industrial plants. Fourteen schools are 
already organized, with 15,000 children and over 
100 teachers under a central superintendent, W. 
G. Coburn. The department has fixed minimum 
salaries, selected the textbooks and determined 
the plans for buildings and kind of equipment 
to be used. 

The War Department expended last year 
$798,000 for military equipment for schools and 
colleges. 

Under Dean James E. Russell, the office of 
the surgeon-general in the War Department has 
organized a complete system of education and 
training for the rehabilitation and re-education 
of wounded soldiers in the hospitals of the 
United States and overseas. Dean Russell has 
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associated with himself a number of expert edu- 
cators who are to devote their best energies to 
this work. 

The Commission .on Training Camp Activities 
has arranged a complete program. of musical 
and literary entertainment in the training camps 
and has outlined a program of health and recre- 
ation. The Committee on Education, in co- 
operation with the Y. M. C. A., has outlined 
the educational work. 

The Navy Department controls education in 
Samoa, Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

The Navy Department, since 1913, has main- 
tained courses of academic instruction in con- 
nection with the naval training schools, and 
since 1914 has provided correspondence courses 
and definitely planned technical 
all men on board ship. 
$150,000 last year 
men. 

The Naval Academy is maintained by the 
Navy Department at a normal annual cost of 
$1 007,939.20. 

A Bureau of Steam Engineering, including an 
engineering experiment station, is maintained 
by the Navy Department at a normal annual 
cost of over $57,000,000, 


instruction for 
The Department spent 
on recreation for enlisted 


A Public Health Service is maintained by the 
office of the surgeon-general and is in charge of 
the health and sanitation in and around the 
training camps and cantonments. 
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EVERY FARM A FACTORY 


pa ©. G. 





HOLDEN 


The opportunity of the town lies in the coun- 
try. The country can get along without the 
town, but no town ever has or ever will be per- 
manently prosperous where the land is 
The town. is built on farm profits; on what 
farmers produce in excess of their home needs. 
In fact, 
ducers. 


p' OT. 


towns are consumers, not real pro- 
Towns are the natural evolution and 
outgrowth of necessity—places to store and dis- 
tribute the world’s surplus products through the 
channels of commerce. There is but one road 
to permanent city building. That road leads to 
the farm. Business is so sympathetic, so sensi- 
tive to crop production, that the forecast of a 
poor wheat or corn crop affects the markets of 
the world. When the harvest fields smile, towns 
wax fat, and factories increase the pay roll. 
Corn, wheat and hay, beef, pork and poultry— 
these are the soil builders, the home builders, 
the builders of great cities. 

The old-fashioned Chamber of Commerce, 
with its cash bonuses and free factory sites, is 
rapidly passing away. Instead of grabbing busi- 
ness from each other, we must realize that our 
opportunities lie hidden in the fertility of the 
soil. Towns and cities are beginning to look to 
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the country, out to the fields of growing corn, 
wheat and cotton for their real prosperity. A 
successful hay campaign will bring factories to 
the town. Hay means beef and: pork, which 
beckon the packing house and _ storage plant. 
More corn means cereal mills, glucose factories, 
starch factories. Flour mills locate in wheat pro- 
ducing sections. Creameries follow the dairy 
cow, and the truck patch calls for the canning 
factory. 

Let us have more Chambers of Commerce 
and agriculture. Let us create wealth from the 
opportunities at home, and not subtract it from 
other communities. 

We must not forget that every farm is a fac- 
tory, and that in every state there are thousands 
of these factories which need our best thought 
and effort to make them productive. 


-0-¢-0-@-0-@ 
POOR SCHOOLS INVITE DISASTER 


BY GEORGE D. 





STRAYER 


In the supreme struggle in which we are en- 
gaged thinking men and women have been 
quick to accept the policy of retrenchment in 
both public and private enterprises in order that 
our whole energy may be devoted to the win- 
ning of the war. Every patriotic American has 
willingly given up luxuries and comforts which 
he once looked upon as necessities for the sake 
of making available for the nation services and 
materials which he formerly consumed. Un- 
fortunately, there has been a tendency among 
those who think loosely to class public education 
with other tvpes of public service which are not 
absolutely essential. School terms have in some 
cases been shortened. Men have seriously sug- 
gested that the restriction imposed by the child- 
labor legislation be removed. Boys and _ girls 
have in many cases felt that they were serving 
their country best by leavin 
to work, 
the experience of our 


school and going 


One has oaly to inquire concerning 
Allies to realize the fal- 
lacy which hes back of this sort of thinking. 
The fundamental elements of a nation’s strength 
are to be found in the intelligence and morale 
of its people. The present war is a war of en- 
gineers—a war in which the more intelligent and 
those most steadfast will win. 
to end tomorrow the problems of reconstruction 
would demand the highest qualities of 
gence, not only in our leaders, but in our whole 
popr@ation. 


If the war were 


intelli- 


If the war is to continue for years 
the success of our cause will, in no small meas- 
ure, depend upon the work which is even now 
being done in our public schools. These schools 
now constitute a most important part of the na- 
tion’s second line of defence. To permit these 
schools to detericrate is to invite disaster. New 


York Times. 
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The teachers of our country are really the fountain-head of American patriotism. 








—Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY C. P. CARY 


State Superintendent, Madison, Wis. 


[Extracts from a five-thousand word circular letter to the superintendents and high school principals 


of his 


state. ] 


The time is ripe for important changes in 
high school organization and curricula. We be- 
lieve in the organization of junior high schools. 
We shall not get the most desirable results by 
taking the seventh and eighth grades and mak- 
ing them a part of a six-year high school. 

Junior high school pupils are in a_ different 
stage of development, both physical and mental, 
and bringing them constantly in contact with 
older pupils and under essentially the same 
regime is not wise. There is danger, also, in 
having the junior high in the same building with 
the lower grades. They are in a different stage 
of development from the younger children. 

The separate organization of the junior high 
school, with a careful selection of principal and 
teachers, is the arrangement that will make for 
the best success under all circumstances. 

We should hold as tenaciously as possible to 
the following in all our efforts to secure for 
pupils the sort of opportunity and the sort of in- 
struction they need :— 

A separate and independent organization, no 
matter where the school is placed, for seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. 

Departmental teaching. 

The selection of teachers who comprehend the 
needs of the pupils in this state of development 
and who are sympathetic with them. 

An opportunity for pupils to try out their 
powers and aptitudes in various directions, in- 
cluding an abundance of constructive work using 
both head and hand. 

A good equipment for domestic science,  in- 
dustrial work of various sorts, and gymnasium. 

Instruction that will give comprehension — of 
the world about them, particularly in respect to 
various types of employment, including a grasp 
of the opportunities afforded and requirements 
that must be met in order to attain success. 

The development of the co-operative _ spirit, 
love of our institutions, and a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward mankind; in other words, socializa- 
tion in the largest and truest sense. 

The development of the aesthetic sense, es- 
pecially in drawing and music, and in apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature and of art. 

An intelligent and adequate program for 
physical training and for instruction in hygiene 
that will function in habits conducive to health 
and physical vigor. 

Such freedom and flexibility as will permit and 
encourage individual pupils to make as rapid 
progress as they are capable of. 

It is perfectly evident that such a program 
and such an ideal of development on the part of 
the pupils as this contemplates can not be car- 
ried out by ordinary, routine teachers, 


The ordinary type of seventh and_ eighth 
grade work is too narrow and cramped and too 
mueh of a re-hash of the instruction in the lower 
grades to yield the best results. The work of 
these grades should possess greater flexibility, 
better adaptation to the needs and capacities of 
individual children, and should give an_ intelli- 
gent outlook upon life. It would seem that a 
little something in the way of departmental 
work might be accomplished almost anywhere 
and that instruction might be so modified as to 
be more liberal and more stimulating. 

The senior high school, whether four years in 
length or three, should be built on this reor- 
ganized type of instruction and should likewise 
be shaken loose from its old-time formalism and 
its routine character. The present situation de* 
mands that the high school shall be more thor- 
oughly vitalized and brought into relation with 
the actual world about us. This does not mean 
that the culture and idealism that we now find 
in our finest high schools should be lost. It 
will be a sorry day for our country when we 
forget the idealistic and cultural and turn our 
attention to the materialistic. Life is prone to 
be too sordid at best. Vocational training may 
be materialistic or it may be cultural. We must 
see to it that it remains cultural without losing 
in practical efficiency. Vocational work is ideal- 
ized when beauty, perfection of workmanship 
and a sense of social values receive their proper 
emphasis. To ignore in our educational plans 
that our pupils will have to connect up in useful 
ways with the world about them when they 
leave school is folly, and deserves the ridicule 
and censure of men and women in practical life. 
Pupils must be taught to do things efficiently ; 
they must also be taught the idealism that 
comes from the understanding of, and the feel- 
ing for, the higher spiritual values. 
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RED CROSS WORK 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 





Of the “Vigilantes” 


Interminable folds of gauze, 

For those whom we shall never see— 
Remember, when your fingers pause, 
That every drop of blood to stain 
Their whiteness, falls for you and me, 
Part of the price that keeps us free 
From shame that other women know— 
To serve our town, that keeps us clean 
Forgive us that we are so slow! 

O Saviour, we have never seen, 
God—if that blood should ery in vain, 
And we have let our moments go! 


—The Red Cross Magazine. 
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AMERICA’S PART 
[Editorial Washington Post.] 

If Germany is not beaten with the greatest 
pessible dispatch and the least possible loss of 
life it will not be due to German cunning, but 
to American blundering. The cards of fate are 
falling against the enemy; all his moves are be- 
ginning to be mistakes; the advantages are 
shifting over to the side of the Allies; the 
enemy’s weapons are becoming blunted and use- 
less, while the Allies’ weapons 
keener and more deadly. If America will but 
meet these marvelous days with the ancient 
spirit of America, victory will swiftly come and 
liberty will forever stay. 

The danger is not in lack of means; it is in 
lack of understanding of the scope of America’s 
duty. What must be done can easily be done, 
but it must be done adequately to be done at 
all. The power of the United States is suf- 
ficient to defeat the enemy promptly and de- 
cisively. But what is America’s power if it 1s 
left lying buried in the hills or ungathered and 
undisciplined in millions of scattered brains and 
arms? 

Millions of men must. be selected, trained, 
armed, and sent to destroy the enemy. The 
equipment for these men must be dug out of the 
ground and prepared in factories. The duty is 
here, it is imperative, and the sooner it is per- 
formed the easier will be the task. There 
should not be a day’s debate on the bill to ex- 
tend the draft age limits so as to make all men 
between eighteen and forty-five subject to ex- 


are becoming 


amination with a view to military service. The 
man power of the United States is the indis- 
pensable weapon of victory. Humanity de- 
pends upon this weapon for its liberty. The 


fate of the world will be decided by these men, 
It is folly to hesitate for a moment in calling 
them to duty. 

The material necessary to equip the great 
army that is to come must be manufactured by 
Americans. Their task is as honorable as that 
of the boys at the front. They are, in fact, 
comrades of the soldiers, all composing the 
greater army of the nation. The workers must 
work as faithfully and heroically as the fighters 
fight. They are doing so now, from Maine to 
California. The sum total of energy now ap- 
plied to war preparation in the United States ts 
one of the marvels of the new age. It will be 
still greater—it must be greater as the full de- 
velopment of America’s war power is reached. 

Those Americans who cling to old notions 
should rub their eyes, dust off their brains and 
look at the world as it is today and will be to- 
morrow. The world of 1914 is gone. It is with 
yesterday’s seven thousand years. It will never 
come back. The United States is not the same 
nation that it was when it went to war. The 
spirit of its manhood is different. The women 
have different ideas and ideals. The children 
have caught a different spirit. It is the new 
spirit that will not go back to the old false- 
hoods, the old trivialities and the old wrongs, 
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From China to Norway and from the South 
Seas to Archangel the old idols are broken 
and the shackles are falling away. 

Mankind is becoming free. The nations al- 
ready free cannot exist without freeing the 
others. The mandate of the Almighty has gone 
forth, and man’s spirit hears it in the thunder 
of artillery and sees it in the iron eagles that 
sweep over the battlefields. The proudest and 
most glorious part to be played by any nation 
in the world’s history is that assigned to the 
United States, by reason of its freedom and 
strength. The fatal blow will be administered 
by this nation. The enemy will fall before the 
Stars and Stripes. The heart of evil will be 
pierced by the sword that Liberty has always 
borne for the protection of the United States. 

It is a solemn, splendid, glorious duty that lies 
before the United States. Let it be performed 
with speed! Let the avenging stroke be de- 
livered with lightning swiftness and _ over- 
whelming force! Let every American ignite his 
soul at the altar fires of liberty, and pray that 
his vision may be enlarged to see the majesty 
of his nation’s cause! 
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PERSHING AT KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
[From the Dallas News.] 

An incident of the boyhood days of General 
John J. Pershing, illustrating how the principle 
for which the American general is leading this 
nation’s armies against the hordes of autocracy 
—the square deal for everyone—has always pre- 
dominated in the American leader, was related 
recently by Dr. James L. Holloway of Dallas, 
who went to school with Pershing in Kirksville, 
Missouri, many years ago, and who, during that 
period, was an intimate friend of the general. 
“When I arrived at Kirksville to attend the 
normal school there I was a green country boy,” 
Dr. Holloway said, “and carried my belongings 
in a very frail trunk. The baggage man who 
was on the station platform was handling my 
trunk roughly, and when I remonstrated with 
him in my timid way he merely pitched — the 
trunk off the baggage wagon and laughed at me. 
When the trunk fell on the ground it broke 
open and scattered my things around on_ the 
platform. I indignantly told him that I would 
report the matter to the headquarters of the 
railroad in St. Louis, and again he laughed at 

me. 





“I wrote the head of the baggage department, 
as I said I would, and later learned that the of- 
fending baggage man had been severely  cen- 
sured. Meanwhile, I had struck up a strong 
acquaintance with Jack Pershing, who was a big, 
husky boy from a Missouri country town. I 
will always remember his broad forehead, his 
determined-looking jaw and his steel gray eyes. 
He was a favorite among the boys at the nor- 
mal school, not so much on account of his men- 
tal brilliancy, but personal 
stamina. 

“Two weeks after my encounter with the bag- 
gage man Pershing and I walked down to the 
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railroad station. It was on Sunday and the bag- 
gage office was closed. Pershing left me for a 
moment, and as I walked around a corner of the 
station I met the baggage man, who approached 
threateningly. ‘You're the fellow who reported 
me to headquarters,’ he said, bullying me. I ad- 
mitted that I had. ‘Well,’ said the baggage man, 
‘I’m going to lick you good for it.’ With these 
words he started toward me. At this juncture 
Pershing’s big frame rounded the corner of the 
station. 

“‘What’s the trouble, Holloway?’ he asked. 


I told him the baggage man was threatening 
me with violence. ‘He is, is he?’ said Pershing. 
‘Well, we'll clean his plowshare for him right 
now. 

“I shall never forget this expression. The 
baggage man, seeing that he was no match for 
Pershing—let alone the two of us—left the 
scene of action. We didn’t even have a chance 
to lay our hands on him. 

“Six months after this occurred Pershing was 


appointed to West Point. I have never seen 
him since.” 








EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A WISE CHOICE. 


Dr. Henry M. Shafer of Bakersfield, who has 
been elected a deputy superintendent in Los 
Angeles, is a man of unusual ability and most 
varied experience. He won high honors as a 
student in Harvard and Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, on the strength of which he 
was elected a teacher in the San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Normal School, from which he was early 
promoted to the principalship of the Cheney, 
Washington, State Normal School. From there 
he went to Pennsylvania, first to Pittsburgh 
University, Extension Department, then to the 
state department as one of Dr. W. C. Schaef- 
fer’s deputies; then to the principalship of the 
Clarion State Normal School. The lure of Cali- 
fornia climate took him back to Hanford and 
then to Bakersfield as superintendent, and now 
he draws a prize in Los Angeles. He is well 
equipped scholastically and by experience. Both 
he and Los Angeles are to be congratulated. 

a 
COMES TO HARVARD. 

George A. Mirick has been appointed as assis- 
tant in education in Harvard University. This 
follows his instruction in the summer school of 
Harvard. Mr. Mirick resigned as deputy com- 
missioner of education of New Jersey two years 
ago and came to Cambridge to live at leisure and 
write books, primarily in collaboration with Dr. C. 
N. Kendall, with whom he was assqciated as assis- 
tant superintendent of Indianapolis before they 
went to New Jersey together. They have already 
prepared two important books, “How to Teach 
Fundamental Subjects” and “How to Teach 
Special Subjects,” both issued by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

ae eae 
A NEW PRESIDENT. 

Dr. Charles H. Gordinier, who succeeds Dr. P. 
Munroe Harbold as president of the Millersville, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School by a unani- 
mous vote of the board of trustees, is the most 
widely known member of the faculty, judged by 
the wide range of institute work in  Pennsyl- 
vania and other states, east and west. He has 


earned the distinction shown him by this selec- 
tion. He has been for seven years head of the 
department of -Latin and Greek in the Millers- 
ville School. 

Dr. Gordinier has been principal of two high 
schools, was for seven years professor in the 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, State Normal 
School, and was for a time dean of Kee Mar 
College at Hagerstown, Maryland. Personally 
and professionally his selection was most 
happy. 
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RETURNS TO SUPERVISION. 


F. W. Arbury, who becomes superintendent of 
Saginaw, West Side, on October 1, by unanimous 
and hearty vote, has been one of the Michigan 
educational institutions for more than a third of a 
century. It is almost a quarter of a century— 
twenty-three and one-half years—since Edgar O. 
Silver induced him to leave Battle Creek superin- 
tendency to devote himself to their business, which 
he has done most successfully. 

In all these years his personality has enabled 
him to retain his professionality so genuinely 
that he can come back to a notable superintend- 
ency uniformly appreciated as he was unanimously 
elected. 

There has been no time in all the years that we 
have not accepted his judgment on any man or 
issue in Michigan as law and gospel. 

entieadn 

Harry V. Kepner, assistant superintendent of 
Denver, is on a leave of absence during the re- 
mainder of the war, and will be in charge of 
the Boys’ Working Reserves for Colorado, New 
Mexico, Kansas and Texas. No one could be 
better fitted for this work. He is a born leader 
of boys and young men; is a master in the sci- 
ence and art of administration. He has long 
been the chairman of the State Board of Re- 
gents of the Colorado State Teachers College. 
For several years he was the organizer of sum- 
mer excursions of teachers and others to Eur- 
ope, Alaska and national conventions. He 
brings to this important work the wisdom, zeal 
and inspiration that are indispensable, 
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America First! 


To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people—Woodrow Wilson. 


THE WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


It would be too near sacrilege to claim that 
the removal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters to Washington was _ provi- 
dential, but it was certainly a most important 
event. 

The war-modified National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters are one of the marvels of 
this World War. 

To compare Winona or Ann Arbor with the 
Washington headquarters would be like com- 
paring the army on the Mexican frontier with 
the 1,600,000 admirably trained and _ elegantly 
equipped soldiers who are pursuing the Huns 
“over there.” 

Any evening sees a group of educational 
leaders gathered around the Long Table. On 
one evening when we dropped in there we 
found W. C. Bagley of Teachers College, E. 
L. Holton of Kansas Agricultural College, W. 
B. Owen of the Chicago Normal College, W. 
G. Coburn, superintendent of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, J. W. Searson of Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, State Agricultural College, W. H. Caro- 
thers of Emporia, Kansas, and Dr. Moore, an 
army psychiatrist. 

Think of nine men, all actively engaged in 
educational work, enjoying a_ social, profes- 
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sional, patriotic hour without appointment— 
just incidentally dropping into the National 
Education Association headquarters from Kan- 
sas, Illinois, Michigan, New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 

And that can be duplicated almost any 
evening ! 

As many men from afar walk into head- 
quarters in Washington in an evening as were 
likely to call at Winona or Ann Arbor in a 
month, 

Of course, the war brings many of these 
people to Washington and there is no other 
professional centre for them. We would as 
soon not go to Washington as not to go to 
1400 Massachusetts Avenue when in Washing- 
ton. 

It took some courage for a few persons in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1917 to vote to transfer 
the headquarters to Washington, but now we 
can all see that it would have been a tragedy 
not to have done so. 

At first Secretary Crabtree rented the rooms 
upstairs in order to save too great expense 
for the headquarters. Already the National 
Education Association needs the entire build- 
ing, and Mr. Crabtree has purchased a house 
for a home of his own. 

From August, 1917, to August, 1918, is only 
twelve months, but it is a century almost from 
the headquarters of August, 1917, to those of 
August, 1918. 
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THE AWKWARD SQUAD 


Now they are “ordered” with a vengeance. 

They must keep step, must stand erect, must 
keep “eyes forward,” must line up, must “dress 
right” or ‘dress left,” wheel about, and do all 
sorts of things with their feet, their hands, 
their “arms,” just as ordered, when ordered. 

There is no time wasted on the atmosphere 
now. They get that in the Depot Brigade. 
There is no “please,” no “lovey-dovey” busi- 
ness in the awkward squad. The tone of the 
officer’s voice is not modulated for polite ears. 
If his language is not unduly emphatic at 
times it is not because of his respect for the 
awkward squad so much as for the com- 
missioned officer above him. 

No one enjoys the awkward squad stage of 
camp life. Certainly the men do not enjoy it. 
Multimillionaire, lawyer, thief is not happy, 
and certainly the drill master is not. 

This awkward squad business is not for a 
general, a colonel, or a captain. This is the 
business for a ‘“‘non-com,” which is the short 
for non-commissioned officer. 

This awkward squad stage is as short as the 
“non-com” can make it and secure results. 

After that there will be drilling to some ex- 
tent, but once out of the awkward squad the 
business of a soldier is to learn to go “over 
the top” in every conceivable phase of war- 
fare “over there.” 
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REAL TEACHER SHORTAGE 


We were led to think that there would be 
no teacher shortage in cities that paid decent 
salaries. As late as August 20 many city su- 
perintendents had no anxiety. 


In one city in the Middle West, a city of 
half a million people, the salaries had _ been 
materially advanced, and the superintendent 
and his associates were sure they were en- 


tirely safe with a long waiting list. 

When schools opened, according to the 
newspapers, they were in a “near panic.” They 
reported that in one day five of the best 
teachers were taken from them. A $1,000 
woman went elsewhere for $1,500, and a $1,800 
man elsewhere for $2,400. In all they lost 250 
teachers about the time of opening schools. 
“Teacher thieving” was the term used by the 
officials. It was what they rejoiced in when 
they scooped in the best teachers of lesser 
cities, but they remonstrated when they were 
“robbed.” 

The teacher shortage was much greater the 
first two weeks of September than had been 
anticipated. There was an alarming shortage. 
And it was not all from war work. 

The Latin teacher from one of the best 
cities in Massachusetts went to the best cloth- 
ing store in Massachusetts. The conditions, 
as well as the wages, were much more to her 
liking. 
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UNPRECEDENTED SERVICE 


Superintendent W. G. Coburn of 
Creek, Michigan, for twenty years, is on a 
leave of absence to assume as great educa- 
tional responsibility as has come. to any edu- 
cator in many a day. 

There are twelve new communities created 
by munition plants. The most remarkable of 
these, so far as we know, is Nitro, West Vir- 
ginia. The first spade turned soil for this city 
in late March. In June it was a city of 30,000 
residents living in good with good 
streets, good stores, good water, good drain- 
age, good public buildings; and when I was 
there in mid-August they were making 630,000 
pounds of highest potency munitions a day. 

This is not a camp, has no barracks, is in 
no sense transient, and yet it is not a muni- 
cipality—has no city government. It is a 
United States city, a city of the Federal gov- 
ernment. In this unique community there are 
about 3,000 children of school age, but there 
is no Board of Education, no superintendent 
of schools, no school taxes. 

There are eleven other of these war-made 
communities—two in New Jersey, two in Vir- 
ginia, two in Alabama, one in Pennsylvania, 
one in Delaware, one in Maryland, one in 
Georgia, and the largest one in Tennessee. 

In these twelve war communities one _ has 
4,500 school-age children, one 3,000, two 2,200 
and the other eight have 1,000 or less. 

Mr. Coburn is providing superintendents 
and principals for the larger communities, and 
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Supervising principals for the others, 364 class 
teachers and seventy teachers of manual train- 
ing, domestic science, music, drawing and ath- 
letics. 

It is not easy to conceive of the creation of 
twelve school systems in nine states scattered 
all the way from New Jersey to Alabama. 

Fortunately, Mr. Coburn is a master builder. 
He has been a good schoolmaster, but he has 


been more than that. He has been a_ good 
superintendent, but he has been more than 
that. 


He has always been a man of affairs 
and he is proving equal to this unprecedented 
educational service. 

All this is, of course, one of the activities 
of the Ordnance Department of the War De- 
partment, 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY* 


The last eighteen months have developed 
greater American interest in modern European 
history than had been developed in a century. 

Next to the present situation in Europe is 





the past of Europe. No one can. be even 
reasonably intelligent today who does not 
know much of European conditions for the 


past 1,200 years. 

Whatever the course of study says it would 
seem especially fitting that the history class 
should substitute modern European history for 
ancient history, and, indeed, for much of 
American history. 

Only so much of American history as is 
vitally connected with England and Europe is 
as significant as modern European history. 

Of first importance, above anything else in 
history, are the causes and conditions of the 
present World War; especially the relation of 
the United States thereto. 

First and foremost in use will be and should 
be some of the best accounts of the present 
crisis, but nothing of this timeliness can be 
adequate. There must be a calm treatment of 
the vital phases of European history prepared 
before the war and revised since the war. 
Such a masterful treatment is Dr. Harding’s 
“New Medieval and Modern History.” 
~* “New Medieval and Modern History.’ Revised Edition. By Samue}] 
Bannister Harding, Ph.D.,Indiana University. New York, Cincinnati, 


Chi , Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. Cloth. 830 pages. 
With illustrations and maps. Price, $1.60. 
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INTERNATIONALIZE EDUCATION. 


There is no question but that all American 
schools, elementary, secondary and collegiate, 
will devote vastly more time and attention to 
the present conditions of all countries than to 
their past. 

Nothing could have happened _ that 
have so transformed the educational 
tive as has this war. 

If the school people are tempted to be 
slackers in this war-modified phase of educa- 
tion, the Chambers of Commerce will see to it 
that we register for 100 per cent. 
internationalized education. 


would 
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service in 
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The United States is sure to be the distrib- 
uting centre of the world. The raw materials 
from the sources of supply in Eastern Asia, 
Western Europe and South America — should, 
to a large extent, pass through our hands en 
route to [European 
vastly 
friendly 


centres, and our own 
manufacturers should _ find 
markets in the wide absorbing capac- 


increased 


ity of the new life of these new countries. 
‘The schools must be in the broadest sense 
internationalized. 
—_______—-e- @-e-@-e--@ -e-—______—_______ 
CHANDLER AND WALDO 

The National Education Association at the 
Pittsburgh meeting arranged for the employ- 
ment of an educational leader for the promo- 
tion of the projected plans of the N. E. A. In 
accordance with the vote Dr. D. B. Waldo, 
president of the Michigan State Normal School 
at Kalamazoo, and Superintendent J. A. C. 
Chandler of Richmond, 
engaged, each for half time, and both have en- 
tered upon their duties. It has seemed better 
to have a double team _ for the 
months of the year than to have one man 
through the whole year. 

3y this plan the definitely 
known by the time of the meeting of the De- 
partment of 
late February. Six hundred thousand teachers 
wish them could not 
be found and if the N. E. A. was wise in its 
\tlantic City and 
meet 


Virginia, have been 


promotive 


success can be 


Superintendence in Chicago in 


Godspeed. Better men 


aspiration as expressed at 
Pittsburgh we shall know it when we 
at Chicago. 
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SCHOOL REPORT 

The Newton (Mass.) Graphic has this sig- 
nificant paragraph regarding Superintendent U 
G. Wheeler’s Report for 1917: 

“Department 
commonly do not attain the popularity of the 
sellers, nor are they 


reports of towns or cities 
‘proverbial best six 
quoted from so often as the latest fiction. 
Many of these reports, however, while not so 
attractive or compelling as a detective or love 
facts and leads of more than 
School reports 
in Newton have to a degree been an excep- 
tion to the above. Who does not 
in past years Dr. F. E. Spaulding did not fail 
reports, in 


story, contain 
passing value to the citizen. 
recall how 
to excite interest yearly by his 
which were projected in all degrees of ample- 
ness such like practical problems as ‘why coal 
costs one-half cent more per pupil than it did 
last year.’ In addition, Dr. Spaulding in his in- 
imitable way rang the changes on all the peda- 
gogical and administrative issues, even to so 
abstract suggesting that Latin and Greek — in 
the Classical High might have to have their 
value determined. These days Dr. Wheeler— 
with an idea, possibly, to the conservation of 
paper—presents his 1917 Report in a smaller 
number of pages, but surely entitled no less to 
citizens’ view. The list of tables may _ be 
shunned by many, while the records of money 
spent, supplies, and other data may by others 
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be passed with equally slight attention. 
remains yet Dr. Wheeler’s direct 
thoughtful residents as he views 


There 

words to 
educational 
problems with the questions of efficiency and 
practicability in mind.” 
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FESS AS LEADER 





Congressman S. D. Fess of Ohio, the best- 
known Congressman so far as the knowledge 


of school people is concerned, has been se- 
lected as chairman of the Republican National 
Congressional Committee. This choice was 
unanimous and hearty. This is a distinct 
honor, but a great responsibility. If a Repub- 
lican House of Representatives is elected it 
will make Mr. Fess one of the very big men 
in the party, and will entitle him to high party 
recognition. 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 


M. Ferdinand Buisson, director of education 





of France, is desirous of having the teachers 
and students of America and France corre- 
spond during the present school year. He is 
especially desirous that young ladies in school, 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, in Amer- 
ica should correspond with girls of the same 
class in France. Will high school teachers who 
incline to promote such correspondence select 
some young ladies gifted in letter writing and 
have them send a letter to such a young lady 
in France, and send it to M. Ferdinand Buis- 
son, 79 Boulevard 


Saint-Germain, Paris 


France? 
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TEACHER-MOTHERS 

Frances Lynch Correspondence 
Individual Instruction for Teacher- 
Mothers has the backing of an unusually strong 
advisory committee: President John H. Finley, 
Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Superintendent 
Charles B. Boyer, Mrs. Earl Barnes, Dr. F. B. 
Gummere, Mrs. Delia Thompson Lutes, Mrs. 
Mary V. Grice, Miss Grace B. Faxon. 

This course is the culmination of Miss Lynch’s 
various activities in the development of individ- 
ualism in education and in magnifying the signifi- 
cance of mother-teaching. 


The Ella 


Course of 
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The Committee on Public 

granted $1,250,000 by the 





Information — is 
United States gov- 
ernment to carry on a complete news, publi- 
cation, an educational propaganda 
help win the war. 

New even, are regarded as 
non-essential, because such building would in- 
terfere with indispensable war work. 


service to 


sche volhe uses, 


favors 
traitor to the 


Anyone who directly or indirectly 
Germany is a 100 per cent. 
United States. 

Germany of the future will have to be con- 
tent to limit her influence and growth within 
her own boundaries. 

There can be no peace treaty with treachery, 
butchery or debauchery. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW DRAFT. 

September 12 will long be remembered in 
our history as the day when all men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five inclusive 
were called upon to register in preparation for 
the selective draft for active service—with the 
prospect that some of them may be called into 
service not later than next month. [It was 
officially estimated that more than 3,000,000 
young men under the age of twenty-one—the 
previous minimum age—would be included in 
the registration; but it is not the present in- 
tention of the Government to call to the colors 
those who are under nineteen. At the other 
end of the list, also, the Government intends to 
pursue a conservative policy, including in the 
first call only those between the ages of thirty- 
two and thirty-six. Arrangements have been 
made for admission to training corps at 400 
colleges of a certain proportion of youths of 
from eighteen to twenty-one. 

A GALLANT YANKEE “DRIVE.” 

It is a pleasing coincidence that the day of 
the new draft, when 13,000,000 American men 
were registering for possible military service, 
was signalized in France by the first concerted 
“drive” of American troops as a_ separate 
force. The Americans swept forward on a 
twenty-mile front on the famous St. Mihiel 
salient, driving the enemy back for four miles, 
and taking 8,000 prisoners in the first twenty- 
four hours. The blow was a sudden one, the 
Germans having no warning before the tanks 
and the American cavalry were upon them. 
The first day’s fighting brought the Americans 
within ten miles of Metz, the great German 
fortress, and gave them possession of Thiau- 
cort, Bouillonville and half a dozen other vil- 
lages. By the end of the second day the 
Americans ‘were almost at the gates of Metz, 
and the toll of German prisoners had risen to 
20,000, The St. Mihiel salient, which is now 
wiped out, had stood as a sharp wedge in the 
French line southeast of Verdun since the early 
days of the war, and its elimination is a great 
gain for the Allies. The significance of this 
victory is attested by a cablegram of con- 
gratulation sent by President Poincare to 
President Wilson. 

THE TORPEDOING OF THE PERSIC. 

A sharp reminder of the perils of overseas 
transport of troops is the torpedoing of the 
steamer Persic, 200 miles off the British coast, 
on September 6. There were 2,800 American 
soldiers on board, but, happily, the sea was 
calm, and, thanks to the presence of a con 
voying fleet of destroyers, not a life was lost. 
Moreover, the attacking submarine was blown 
out of the water by a depth bomb, while the 
Persic was successfully beached and may ulti 
mately be salved. It is wonderful that mors 
than 1,600,000 American troops have been car- 


ried overseas, and only 291 of them lost by 
submarine attacks. We must look for in- 
creased submarine activity directed against 
troopships, but so far, that feature of the Ger- 
man campaign has been. singularly unsuccessful. 
THE CONTINUED GERMAN RETREAT. 

Heavy rains, turning the lowlands in the 
fighting zone into quagmires, have checked 
somewhat the Allies’ pursuit of the retreating 
Germans, but there has been no marked 
change in the situation on the western front. 
There is wisdom in the suggestion that no -one 
should suppose that complete German defeat is 
to be expected this year; but practically all the 
ground which the German aftmy held prior to 
its spectacular. drive on March 21, last, has 
been recovered by the Allies, and the Hinden 


burg line has been reached, and, at some points, 
pierced, French, British and \merican 
troops, in their respective sectors, have made 
important gains during the week. Field Mar- 
shal Haig’s declaration hat “the dark days 


have passed, never to return again” is. highly 
encouraging, for he is no mere optimist; and 
his statement that the British alone have taken 
75,000 prisoners in four weeks indicates the 
basis on which it rests. 


THE U-BOAT TOLL 


It is a pleasant change to be able to revers 
the statement of the U-boat toll, and instead 


of computing the number of ships sunk by 


submarines, to have some definite information 
as to the other side of the score—the number 
of submarines sent to the bottom by Allied 
ships. To substantiate Lloyd George’s recent 


statement that “at least 150 of these ocean 
pests have been destroyed,” the British Govern- 


ment has given out a list of submarines sunk, 
and of their commanders, most of whom were 
killed or went down with their craft, or wer 
taken prisoners. It is interesting to find in th 
list of dead commandet the men who were 
guilty of the worst atrocities, including 
Schweiger, who sank the Lusitania; Wagen 
fuker, who sank the steamer Belgian Prince, 


July 31, 1917, and drowned forty of her crew, 
whom he had ordered to line up on the sub- 


marine’s deck just as she was about to sub 


merge; and Schmeider, who torpedoed _ the 
steamer Arabic, in ugust, 1915. It was not 
until September, 1917, that Schweiger expiate 
his crime: but Wagenfuker was lost, with all 
hands, on the submarine U-44, two weeks aft 

his brutal treatment of the crew of the Bel 


gian Prince. 


THE WAR “DRY” BILI 


With only six dissenting votes, the Senat 
voted to retain the prohibition rider to the 
1 ’ 1 } 
emergency agricultural appropriation bill; and 
the bill was sent to the House, which 1s 
pected to pass I with uit tel | chang 
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OUR CHILDREN* 


They come from the homes of the people, 
The homes of the rich and the poor, 

With the glory of home and of heaven 
That is only of childhood the lore; 

They come from the Heavenly Father, 
These little earth-angels of ours, 

As free as the wings of the morning, 
As pure as the birds and the flowers. 


They come that the gateways of knowledge 
And wisdom the older ones know, 
May open and bid them to enter 
Where their feet are so eager to go; 
They come to learn life’s greater lessons, 
To make theirs our standards of right, 
All eager, unheeding, unknowing, 
Other doors may forever close tight. 


And since ours is the task, the glad duty, 
In their guileless and innocent youth, 
To open these gates, and direct them 
In.the pathways of knowledge and truth, 
Let us see that the gateways of knowledge 
Close not doors of faith and of trust, 
That the feet that have wandered in heaven 
Walk not in this earth’s sordid dust. 


And so great is this task now before us, 
With fear in our hearts, we must pray 
That we, with our incomplete knowledge, 
May show them the wise and good way; 
And may God, in His infinite wisdom, 
Lead us and them onward, until 
Heaven’s gateways, as Earth’s, stand wide open 
To keep them, His Little Ones, still. 





*Original poem written by Hazel P. Webber, Farmington State 
Normal School. 
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RURAL SANITATION 


BY C. G. GILLESPIE 


Sacramento 


Investigations made and reports from various 
sources concerning the conditions of rural school- 
houses and schoolgrounds and outbuildings, have 
disclosed an imperative and immediate need of 
public attention to these conditions so far as they 
affect, or are likely to affect, the health of pupils 
and of communities. 

In many localities the water supply, the ventila- 
tion and the arrangements for sewage and drain- 
age are so badly disposed as to argue either a gross 
carelessness of cleanliness and health, or a sad 
ignorance of the laws that govern health and 
disease in the human organism. 

Some of our rural schoolhouses have apparently 
been planned and constructed without considera- 
tion of anything beyond neighborhood convenience 
and cost of building. They exhibit no effort 
toward sanitary excellence, and little toward 
Sanitary necessity. The water supply is often drawn 
from impure sources, and sometimes when the source 
itself is pure, the supply is fouled by drainage from 
outbuildings carelessly or ignorantly placed too 
near it, or in a position from which the seepage 
underground finds a way into it. 

Perceiving the evils of these conditions and 
recognizing that prompt and continuous impreve- 
ment can be effected only by informing teachers, 
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school trustees and all other persons of influence 
and leadership in public affairs of the various com- 
munities, not only of the evils themselves but’ of the 
best means of putting an end to them, the state 
school authorities applied to the officers of the 
State Board of Health for counsel and assistance. 

There should be no place where danger of 
epidemic is to be feared. By man are most danger 
spots created and by man they must now be first 
cleared away by energy and hereafter prevented 
by intelligence. 
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SOME NEW ENGLAND SALARIES 


Elementary 

Population. Salary. 
New Haven, Conn. 133,605 $1,300 
Springfield, Mass. 120,000 900 
New Bedford, Mass. 116,000 1,000 
Waterbury, Conn. 115,000 950 
Cambridge, Mass. 104,839 1,080 
Albany, N. Y. 100,253 850 
Trenton, N. J. 96,815 1,000 
Somerville, Mass. 90.500 900 
Lawrence, Mass. 90,000 1,020 
Manchester, N. H. 80,000 800 
New Britain, Conn. 60,000 950 
Pawtucket, R. I. 55,355 798 
Malden, Mass. 50,000 900 
Elmira, N. Y. 15,000 800 
Newton, Mass. £4,313 950 
Chelsea, Mass. 13,426 1,000 
Pittsfield, Mass. 10,000 850 
Fitchburg, Mass. 39,656 850 
Meriden, Conn. 37,000 1,020 
E. Orange, N. J. 34,371 1,200 
Burlington, Vt. 21,000 600 
Fall River, Mass. 124,799 800 

—__________9-@-0-@-0-@-0- a 

‘ FIGURES FOR SINGLE WEEK 


Here is a page fom the records of the Red 
Cross Department of Foreign Relief, which will 
afford an idea of the immensity of the supply 
branch of the American Red Cross relief work 
abroad. The figures are for a single week—that 
ending August 3—which is stated to be a normal 
week in the operations of the department. The 
week’s authorization for purchases of materials 
for shipment to the Commissions of Italy, France 
and Great Britain was as follows:— 

ITALY 

Seventy-nine tons of foodstuffs for use in hos- 
pitals for American forces in Genoa, Florence and 
Rome; 50,000 gallons gasoline; 1,000 barrels of 
mess pork; 1,000 barrels of mess beef. 

FRANCE. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth 
of casings, auto tires and tubes; 500 tons of jam 
monthly (three months’ supply authorized); 115 
trucks; 100 heavy ambulances; 100 portable 
houses; 675,000 sweaters; 25 sets reserve dental 
equipment. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

One hundred thousand corncob pipes; 100 tors 
of chocolate for canteen work; 200 cases oi 
California oranges, 
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INVENTION AND THE ILLINOIS 
CENTENNIAL 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


The Illinois Centennial celebrations of the cur- 
rent year have proved to be great sources of 
patriotic inspiration in the splendid “Win the 
War” program of the Prairie State. All the 
demonstrations and other features have led up 
to the crowning ideal—devoted service to the 
state and nation. This idea has been whetted 
by the study of the state’s history, institutions, 
literature and other achievements, in art, produc- 
tions, industry and commerce. 

The great stride made by civilization in the 
one hundred years since Illinois became a state 
is strikingly illustrated in the hundreds of local 
historical exhibitions. Series of ten charts are 
shown, each representing one decade of prog- 
ress in inventions and discoveries. 

Few people realize how’ the world has been 
transformed by these great inventions alone. It 
would seem strange to live in a city without fire- 
fighting equipment; with no gas and_ electric 
lights, no asphalt pavements, no bicycles, no 
trolleys, no motor vehicles of any kind, no tele- 
phones, no telegraph, no skyscrapers! There 
were no household heating plants a hundred 
vears ago, nO carpet sweepers, no sewing ma- 
chines, no vacuum cleaners, no pianolas, no talk- 
ing) machines! Think of it! Business men of 
IS18 knew nothing of cash registers, adding and 
calculating machines, addressographs, dicta- 
graphs, mimeographs, multigraphs, pneumatic 
cash carriers, mailing tubes, or typewriters! 

Farmers in those days in Illinois and every- 
where had no agricultural machinery for plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting, and no centrifu- 
gal cream separators! 

Printers had no type-casting machinery, no 
rotary printing presses, no electrotyping. 

Travelers went by stage coaches or sailboats, 
there being neither railways, Pullman cars, or 
steamboats, no automatic car couplers, no block 
signals, no monorail. 

There were no X-rays, anaesthetics or anti- 
septics for surgeons then, and pasteurization and 
ice manufacture had not been invented. 
lere were no aluminum, radium, carborun 
dum, celluloid, coal tar colors, gun cotton, 
iquid air, nitroglycerine, no paper from wood 
pulp, no petroleum for lubricating, illuminating 
and fuel purposes, no pneumatic tires, no gas 
stoves, no acetylene gas from calcium carbide, 
no reinforced concrete, no rubber, no. sanitary 
lrinking fountains, no stereopticons, no photo 
graphs, no motion pictures! 

Manufacturers had few tools 
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ectric machines, 
no steam hammers, no pneumatic tools and 
nachinery, no shoe sewing machinery, no knit- 
ing machines, no refrigerating machinery, no 


power elevators, no blast furnaces, no Bessemer 


steel process, no by-product coke oven, no elec- 


tric welding or electroplating, no gas and oil 
engines, no hydraulic system of mining, no hy- 
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dro-electric power development, no industrial 
safety appliances! 

War with Indians marred the peace of Illinois 
a century ago. Warfare at that time had no 
dynamite, no smokeless powder, no submarines, 
no wireless telegraphy and telephone, no aero- 
planes, no armor plate for steam vessels, no gun 
cotton, no magazine firearms, no nitroglycerine! 

Most of these things did not exist when Ab- 
raham Lincoln, the most famous son of Illinois, 
went out to fight in the Black Hawk War. 
Many of them had not been discovered when Il- 
linois rallied to the support of the Union in the 
great struggle of 1861-65. All of these inven- 
tions and many minor ones are being effectively 
used in the great combat in its centennial year 
by the Prairie State, co-operating in the stu- 
pendous national campaign in aid of world de- 
mocracy. 


—————————e-o-0-@-0-9-0-—_ —___—- 
THE ONLY THING WORTH MONEY 
BY ELIZABETH TOWNE 


And after plenty of hard work you will probably 
come to see, with me, that in time labor will be the only 
think that will be paid for in money. 

Ideas belong to the world, and there should be no 
pay for ideas; ideas are the product of collective think- 
ing, and no one person can produce a complete idea; 
he can only put together the parts of an idea—parts 
gathered from the four corners of the race’s thinking. 
It takes all the world’s inventions for all time to make 
possible the inventions of Edison. *His ideas belong 
to the race as much as to him. But the labor he puts 
into their development is another story. 

The killing off of so many men in the war is making 
the value of labor felt, as it never has been before, 
Advertising bunk, promotion ideas and ®@chemes, and 
all kinds of scheming to make money, are bound for 
the discard! Labor of the hands, intelligent labor in 
getting the world’s necessary hard work done; this is 
the only valuable thing in the world now that is worth 
money 

Ideas are already omnipresent, given to the world for 
nothing! Why, I would give all I have in the world 
in the way of money, just for the privilege of getting 
my message over to a large and responsive audiencel 
I sell books and magazines and use every bit of the 
profits just to advertise my ideas to the world! If I 
had a million dollars I would spend it in some such 
way as Fels did—just for the fun of giving my ideag 
away! 

Labor is the only thing worth money; ideas are price- 
less, and free to anyone who gets ready to receive 
them 

But I want money, good hard cash, when I saw wood 
for three hours a day! If I could make ten dollars a 
day sawing wood three or four hours each day, I would 
spend the rest of the time on my Woman's Committee 
of the Council of National Defence work, Hampden 
County Woman's Club, Equal Suffrage, New Thought 
Alliance, etc., etc., and be delighted to do it 

God is working in me to express the ideas that come 
to me! I pick them out of the silence; and they grow 
in me when I associate with other persons!—why should 
I be paid money for the ideas that bring me so much 
pleasure in the giving out? And how could I have the 
ideas anyway, if the other people in the world were 
not thinking of things, too, and expressing them, 80 
that one idea educes another.—Nautilus 
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‘HOME AND SCHOOL 


IBY SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN C. BROOME 
East Orange, N. J. 


Earnest parents, who would appreciate the 
‘problems of the school department, and who 
really want to assist us, may find some of the 
following suggestions helpful :— 

Don’t expect the teacher to control your 
child if you have failed at home. Habits of 
obedience and respect for authority must be 
learned first at home. 

Fathers, know your sons. Mothers, know 
your daughters. Children who have been 
taught always to confide in their parents can 
be trusted anywhere. 

Find some daily home duties or chores for 
your boy and girl to do, and they will come to 
appreciate in some degree the sacrifices you 
are making for them. 

Don’t give children much spending money. 
Let them earn it; otherwise an excellent op- 
portunity to acquire the habit of thrift is lost. 

Where children are far enough advanced to 
Ihave home study, be sure that they regularly 
set aside the same time for it every day. Reg- 
ularity is a good habit to acquire. 

Don’t believe every report your child brings 
home. Children do not all lie, but most chil- 
dren have a strong imagination which tends to 
Operate in their own favor when they are 
guilty. 

Don’t take the part of your child against the 
teacher before hearing both sides, and don’t do 
it after. In nine cases out of ten you will find 
to your embarrassment that your child was 
wrong; and in the tenth case it is better to 
suffer a slight injustice to your child than to 
destroy the teacher’s influence over him. 

If you have a complaint to make, go first to 
the principal of the school, not to the superin- 
tendent, a board member, or the editor of the 
mewspaper. The principal knows the facts best 
and can give the readiest relief. By giving the 
principal the first opportunity to answer your 
complaint you help to preserve cordial rela- 
tions between the home and the school. ‘That 
helps your child, and that is the main thing. 

Don’t expect miracles. Not all children are 
equally apt. The school trains minds, but 
doesn’t furnish them. 

Don’t apply the adult standard to the work 
of your children. Don’t upbraid your boy be- 
cause he can’t do sums as well as you or your 
bookkeeper can. Try to remember how many 
times the teacher made you stand in the corner 
for blundering over the same sums when you 
were a boy. 

Don’t criticise every new thing that the 
schools are attempting. Consider where your 
business would be if you still used the same 
methods and the same equipment that were 
used “when you were a boy.”—Local paper. 
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SENATORIAL FRIENDSHIPS 
[From the Washington Star.] 


The late Benjamin R. Tillman, senator from the 
state of South Carolina, left as a dying request 
that his eulogy be pronounced by his friend, the 
senator from Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

So here again ends on earth one more of those 
historic friendships of the American Senate, 
friendships between senators of the North and 
senators of the South, friendships between strict 
partisans of radically opposing schools of political 
thought and action. Many such friendships have 
flowered to full beauty throughout the 120 years 
of this forum of America’s best and greatest. 
The friendship forged and held with links of 
steel between Thurman of Ohio and Edmunds of 
Vermont, as like that of Conkling of New York 
and Lamar of Mississippi, remain yet fragrant 
memories. 

Each decade finds reincarnated within the 
Senate the ancient friendship of David and Jona- 
than growing anew at the tap root of the supreme 
love on earth—the love of man and man. 

In legislative battle, in days now passed for- 
ever, the heavy battleax of the southron of Caro- 
lina oft sparked its metal against the slender rapier 
of the Puritan of Massachusetts, but the .\mer- 
icanism in both men ever proved a bridge strong 
and wide enough to carry safely over, while be- 
neath the waters of their friendship, sweetly 
mingling, flowed calmly on their way. 

The senator from Massachusetts has had during 
his busy life of politics and letters many tributes 
paid him; none can he hold higher than that his 
political foe, fallen dead at his post of duty, ever 
a hater and fighter of social shams, political hy- 
pocrisies and religious cants, fighting always open 
and above board, an out and out man, should leave 
his exact and correct appraisement among men 
to be recorded and the work book of his life closed 
forever by his friend, Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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STOP THE LEAKS* 


1. In always getting ready and never “get- 
ting there.” 

2. In adjusting your pace to the slow. The 
race is to the swift in life. 

3. In spending time on the obvious. Know 
when the last nail is driven. 





4. In riding hobbies. Keep a sense of pro- 
portion. 

5. In allowing the “smart,” nervous, garru- 
lous children to capture the audience. 

6. In your neglect of individual needs. 

7. In your ambition to clinch it 100 per cent 
of the time on 100 per cent. of your class. 

8. In unnecessary unsocial and obsolete con- 
tent—know what minimum essentials are. 


‘ 


* A circular forevery teacher's desk. Issued by Frederick 8S. Camp 
Stamford, Conn 
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The ton output of American shipbuilders in the Dry 
West is one and a quarter times greater than in the 


Wet East, and twice greater than England 
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BRILLIANT SCOUT EXECUTIVE 
[Pittsburgh Gazette Times.] 


During his six years as professor and director of physi- 
cal education in the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
George \V. Ehler, now scout executive of the Allegheny 
County Boy Scouts of America, had a longing to be with 
the growine boy, to chum with him, lead him and to draw 
out of the furnace the iron of manly morale. The in- 
stinct for the psychology of youth amounts to genius in 
the western professor. 

In so short a period as eighteen months under his 
leadership Scoutdom has almost doubled its numbers. 
Mr. Ehler found 2,300 Scouts here a year and a half ago. 
The figures now show that reeular Scouts number 4,065, 
with 476 irregular ones awaiting re-registration, with a 
possible grand total of 4,541. When Mr. Ehler came 
there were seventy active workers, and now 450 people 
make up the roll. 

In the last three Liberty Loan drives, the Scouts oi 
Allegheny County went ahead of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Of the future of Scoutdom, Mr. Ehler says the 
possibilities are immeasurable. 

+0 -0-@-0- @- 
TRANSPORTING TROOPS SAFELY 


When your soldier son starts across the Atlantic 
he has better than a 4,600 to 1 chance of arriving at 
his destination safe and well. 





The facts upon which this statement is based have 
been assembled by Admiral Sims’ American navy staff 
in London. 

Since the United States declared war about 1,500,000 
American fighters have gone across the Atlantic. The 
total casualties at sea have been 291. That is only 
one man lost in 4,600. 

Here’s another point: That proportion, small as it 
is, covers all the men sent across since early in 1917. 
And every month method and appliances safeguard- 
ing the transports have improved and broadened. 

So the 4,600 to 1 chance which the long-period 
figures prove does not actually show the percentage 
today. It’s better than that. “As safe as a church,” 
one soldier who recently landed, put it. 

Practically every American soldier now’ goes to 
Europe in a convoy—a group of ships. Which means, 
in case of the improbable torpedo, that there are other 
ships very near for rescue work. 

Practically every one of these ships is armed. 
That is, there are big guns on the ships carrying the 
soldiers. Additional protection in the form of escort- 
ing war vessels is provided for every convoy in so- 
called danger zones, and many have escorting war ves- 
sels all the way across. 

More war-craft, especially designed for beating 
down the U-boats, constantly getting on the job, as 
the shipbuilding plants turn them out in constantly 
increasing numbers. More carrying ships are being 
put into service too. On one day recently there were 
more than 100,000 American soldiers at sea at once. 

The percentage of U-boats sunk by the allied navies 
is climbing. A recent British official statement shows 
that, for the first time in the war, the number of U- 
boats sunk in the past six months exceeds the number 
Germany has been able to build. In short, they are 
being sunk faster than they are being built. 

The German government, through inspired articles 
in the German press, has begun a campaign to “ex- 
plain” to the people at home why they haven’t been 
able to stop or even interfere with the flow of 
American troops to France. In these inspired articles 
it is now admitted as a final fact that it is impossible, 
under the convoy system that the allies have per- 
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fected, to attack the tranports with hope of success. 

In other words, the German government realizes 
that the danger to U-boats which attack a convoy 
is far greater than the danger to the convoy. So they 
are not showing their heads.—Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, Herald-Dispatch. 
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THE GASSED AND THE GASSERS 


To Editor of Boston Herald and Journal: On June 
15 and 16 I was on an Overland train on the Santa Fe 
railroad with two special cars. In one were twenty- 
three noble American soldier boys returning from the 
fields of France en route to a national sanatorium in 
New Mexico. 





In the other car were about the same number of 
men under sentence for various degrees of anti-Ameri- 
can, pro-German activities. 

As I talked with the wrecks of young men almost 
voiceless and almost lungless, for whom an heroic ef- 
fort is to be made to snatch them from the valley of 
the shadow of death, and then looked upon the sleek, 
slick, sly, spy element of our population, I registered 
anew a vow to do my bit to check the influence of all 
those flabby-conscienced men who more or less openly 
defend all phases of treachery, butchery and de- 
bauchery which make the latest Huns more barbarous 
than any of their ancestors. 


A. E. Winship. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
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ILLUSTRATED WAR LECTURES 


I wish to call attention to the series of lectures illus- 
trated with slides which is being prepared by George F. 
Zook, professor of Modern European History, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, for Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The lectures and slides have to do with the various 
war activities of the United States up to this time. The 
cantonments, airplanes, the Navy, shipbuilding, the trenches 
and many other features of the war are described in an 
interesting and instructive way. Each lecture is accom- 
panied by from forty-five to sixty-five slides which are 
being sold at the nominal price of fifteen cents each. The 
lectures and slides will be available for use about October 
1. Superintendents and teachers should begin now to plan 
for these lectures. They will find them just what is 
needed to give their pupils an intelligent idea of what ou- 
government is doing to win the war. 

For further information address the Division of Civic 
and Educational Publications, Committee on Public In- 
formation, Washington, D. C. 





Yours very truly, 
Guy Stanton Ford, 
Director. 
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I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree: 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet-flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
And intimately loves the rain,— 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Joyce Kilmer. 
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BOOK TABLE 


METHODS AND STANDARDS 
SCHOOL SURVEYS. By Don C. Bliss, superintend- 
ent, Montclair, New Jersey. With Introduction by 
George D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. xxiv-+264 pp. Price, $1.28 
The only hope of having surveys publicly and profes- 

sionally respected is to continually present assumed facts 

to the public. Of course this is the most unsatisfactory 
time to put apparent facts in book form since changes are 
coming thick and fast. 

For instance, this book gives the salaries of teachers in 
thirty-three cities. Today these figures are not correct in 
many cases and within a year will not be correct in any 
of them. Many pages are devoted to cost of maintenance 
of schools and of cost of school buildings in many cities, 
which figures are already wholly unreliable. Forty studies 
are financial and none of these is valuable. 

Nevertheless there are phases of the study that are in- 
teresting and will be valuable to those who have interest 
in such studies. 

Superintendent Bliss has had unusual success in es- 
timating the work of teachers in the classroom. With the 
assistance of Miss Mabel W. Doten, who has no incon- 
siderable part in the production of this book, who has 
been his assistant in Brockton, Elmira and Montclair, he 
has been able to estimate with much accuracy the relative 
value of the classroom work of each teacher in the corps. 
We have not chanced to know any administration that has 
made as reliable estimates along as many lines as have 
Mr. Bliss and Miss Doten. 

The real value of this book is the fact that they have 
used the same skill and exercised much of the s 
mon sense in interpreting facts and fi 
of surveys. 

They have made good use of graphs so that they present 
the facts which they think they obtain most vividly. 

No one has done this line of work better than they 
have done it and we think no one has rendered quite 
good service along this line as have they. 

It is certainly a book that must be consulted by all sur- 
veyors. 
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KEEPING OUR FIGHTERS FIT. By Edward Frank 
Allen. Written under the supervision of Raymond B. 
Fosdick, chairman of the War and Navy Departments 
Commissions on Training Camp Activities. With a 
special statement written for the book by President Wil- 
son. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated from photographs. 207 pp. Price, $1.25 
Not only was there never any fighting like this, never 

any army like this, but there was never any such care of 

soldiers and sailors in service or in preparation for ser- 
vice. 

This is true as to food, as to clothing, as to equipment, 
as to hospital service, and as to recreation and entertain 
ment. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being ex- 
pended by the Y. M. C the Knights of Columbus, the 
Jewish societies and by the War and Navy Departments 
Commissioners on Training Camp Activities for the physi- 
cal, mental and social morale of our 2,500,000 soldiers and 
sailors on land and sea, at home and abroad 

Raymond B. Fosdick is the inspiring genius of the 
Government activities, and he and President Wilson 
stand sponsors for Mr. Allen's book. 

Briefly, this is a book of information and re-assurance 
about the American men who have been called to train 
for service in the Army and Navy. It should be of the 
utmost interest to all those back home who have 
men in the various camps. It should be of a 
value also in aiding those back home to co-operate intelli- 
gently with the government in a most important work 

The book outlines what is being done, apart from the 
regulation drills and -other service instruction, to add to 
the comfort, the happiness and the efficiency of the men 
in camp and community. And the men at the head 
this branch of the United States Government Service are 
already taking thought, and acting upon their foresight, 
about the return of the soldiers and sailors to civil life 

The following, which are a few of the mterhead 
ings, indicate the nature of the book: Club Life; Ath- 
letics, Recreation and Development; Singing; 
tem; Entertainment (which includes 
pictures, amateur dramatics, etc.) ; Hostess Houses; Edu- 
cational Work: Playground Work; The Old Problem (and 
what is being done to solve it in a suppressive way) @ 
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PREPARING FOR WOMANHOOD. By Dr. E. 
Lowry. Chicago: Forbes & Company. Cloth. 
$1.00, net. 

Dr. Lowry again demonstrates that he can write of an 
indelicate subject delicately, that he can make it impos- 
sible to think evil when scientific truth is written inspira- 
tionally. Dr. Lowry forestalls passion by neutralizing 
curiosity, by sterilizing physical emotions. 

Any young woman from fourteen to twenty will be 
healthier physically, nobler mentally, cleaner morally be- 
cause of this wholesome phrasing of vital truth which is 
vicious unless presented sanely, sacredly and sweetly. In 
such a treatment stupidity makes virtue vulgar, but Dr. 
Lowry gives a literary radiance to scientific truth. 


Price, 


BOY SCOUTS AT SEA. By Arthur A. Carey. Bosten: 
Little, Brown & Company. Cloth. Price, $1.55, net. 
This is in the fulest, noblest sense a “boy’s own book,” 

especially at this time. Three lively Sea Scouts join the 

“Bright Wing,” the Boy Scout ship. They have boat races. 

and swimming matches. They sailed along the New 

England coast from Portsmouth to Provincetown. They 

arrived in Marblehead just in time to render helpful ser- 

vice in the Salem fire, where one helped to save a 

woman’s life by his knowledge of first aid. They rescued 

some shipwrecked sailors and otherwise had plenty of 
opportunities to display those qualities of helpfulness and 
courage, of resource and reliability which have come to 
be considered characteristic of Boy Scouts everywhere. 


A TRIP TO SOUTH AMERICA. By Ventura Fuertes 
and Victor E. Frangois (College of the City of New 


York). New York: Henry Holt & ( Cloth. Illus- 

trated. 196 pp. 

This ideal reading text for first-year students in 
Spanish consists of twenty-eight chapters on South 


American topics, written in very easy Spanish and 
treating such subjects as Columbus, the various individual 
countries of Spanish America, Havana, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, etc., traveling, products, and so on, the 
whole interestingly and well written, printed 

trated Each chapter is followed by excellent « 
tion and composition exercises (based on the text) 
which in method and material are worthy of note. Pro 


and illus- 


“onversa- 


vision is made for word-study, tending toward _ the 
gradual acquirement of a permanent Spanish yocabulary 
An appendix of verb-forms is included 

. 


A BOY -OF BRUGES By Emile and Tita Cam- 
maerts Illustrated by Albert Delstanche New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50 
This idyl of child life, by a Belgian 

wife, tells of the friendship between a t 

bourgeois and a little Walloon peasant, in 

ished years preceding. the great war. In the last 
chapters the two boys are caught in the German 
vasion, but find safe harbor in England 


Rid 
The poetic quality of the book is intervreted by 
the delicate sketches of Belgian country and build 
ings, and makes beautiful the old sweet days in Bel- 
gium which can never come again:—the life of a 
country whose heroic sacrifice for honor and civiliza- 
tion will enshrine her forever in the hearts of brave 


humanity 


DONT’S FOR 


Irving 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS. By H 
Hancock Philadelphia Henry \ltemus 


Company 


A good collection, in pocket form, of many para- 
graphs of interest to soldiers either here or “over 
there.” At its close is a list of military terms and 
abbreviations and of soldier slang. Each word is of 
good yalue in courage, information and use, making 


a well worthwhile gift for any soldier boy 


Oculists and Ihysicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

5 ti f l E muny years before it was 

eau ! u yes offered as a Domestic Kye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Paysicians and 
guaranteed by them as a Reliable Re lief for Kyes that Need 
Care. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby's Kyes— No Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free 


MURInE EYE REMEDY COMYANY, Chicago, bis 
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“Supervised Study.” 
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Curtis: Recreation for Teachers 


By Henry S. Curtis, author of “Education 
Through Play,” etc. Published in the Home 
and School Series, edited by Paul Monroe 
(Published September 24, 1918) 


A discussion of the interests of the teacher outside 
of the classroom from the point of view of health, 
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Ww 25-27: South Dakota Educational As- service superintendents, although 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- the classes for salespeople are con- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. . ° : ¢ ‘ . 

—— 28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- tinued and form a part of the work. 

| as is foam seu: sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- War conditions have accentuated 
awl ra aeaan oe any part dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; the need for trained educational 


secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
of the country. Items of more than Oklahoma City. 
local interest relating to any phase . 
of school work or school adminis- * 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


directors in the stores and recently 
many calls have been received from 
factories for the services of grad- 
uates of the school. The new 
quarters, in the heart of the busi- 








Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 
Michigan State 


T 
Detroit. President, 
Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 


81-Nov. 1: 
Association 
Harvey H. 


Teachers’ 


John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 


Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
: Charles F. 


City, Iowa, president; 





Pye, Des Moines, Sowa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 

6-9: Colorado Education 
J. A. Sexson, president, 

B. Smith, secretary, 
building, Denver 

5-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Easter Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8 9 Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sor ym meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 


retary, F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16 Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 


ers’ Association. Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The establishment of 
the Prince School of Education for 
Store Service provides enlarged 


facilities and adequate financial 
support for the work which has 
been carried on through the 
medium of the School of Sales- 
manship, founded thirteen years 
ago by Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince. 


The system of training for depart- 
nent store workers which Mrs. 
Prince originated has proved so 
valuable an assistance in the busi- 
world that graduates of the 
Boston school are serving as edu- 
cation employment man- 


ness 


directors, 


agers and service superintendents 
in scores of the leading department 
stores of the country. Mrs 
Prince’s idea has been adopted by 
public school authorities, and 
courses in salesmanship are now 
offered in the schools of Boston 
and many other cities From its 


“it 
establishment unti the 


l presen 
time the school has been 


conducted 
with the co-operation of the 
Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. The chief purpose of 
the school is to train personnel ex- 


ecutives such as education direc- 
tors, employment managers and 


ness district, are admirably adapted 
to their purposes and the school 
will begin the year with a large en- 
rollment of students. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


—_—_— 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. 


Koch feared a 


Superintendent 
shortage of 100 
teachers in the city for ten days 
before the opening, but things 
brightened somewhat by the time 
of opening the schools. 


NEW YORK. 








The entire state has eliminated 
everything German from the 
TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 
All teachers should try the U. S. 


Governmer! examinations constantly 


being held throughout the_ entire 
( try Thousands of positions are 
to be filled at from $1,100 to $1,800; 
have short hours and annual vaca- 
ions, with full pay Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to 
Frankl Institute, Der V257, 


Rochester, N hedule showing 


ors 


all examinatio dates and pl ices and 
rge descriptive book. showing the 
itions oper and giving many 
examination questions, which 

e sent free of charge 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 





TEXT BOOK OUTPUT 


CUT IN 


To conserve paper the Government has ordered that 
the production of text books be reduced to fifty per cent. 
of the normal output, or less, for the period of the war. 


School boards are therefore forced to make the books 
they now have last longer. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which double the life of a text book, taking all the hard knocks instead 
of the book, and leaving it clean and whole for the next class. 


Don’t Issue a Single Book This Fall Unless Protected by the Old Reliable Cover 


Place Your Order at Once to Insure Delivery 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The answer is 


HALF 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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schools. The Legislature put out 
of existence the German-American 
Alliance, several of whose members 
are accused of writing textbooks 
with praises of Germany and Ger- 
man culture. 

ALBANY. Three measures 
strongly supported by the New 
York State Federation of Labor 
have just become law—an act pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $20,- 
000 to train teachers for illiterates 
more than sixteen years old; a sec- 
ond requiring free night schools 
in cities; and a third making at- 
tendance at public or night schools 
compulsory for all persons between 
sixteen and twenty-one years of 
age who are unable to read and 
write. 

Every teacher and other employee 
in the department of education in 
the city has had a salary raise of 
$200. 

BUFFALO. Superintendent Ern- 
est C. Hartwell is entering upon his 
duties with everything favorable. 
He is dodging all snags that a for- 
eigner so often comes up against 
by starting with no appearance otf 
smashing things. Everyone seems 
most appreciative. 

ITHACA. For the first time 
every principal in the city is a 
woman. 

NEW YORK CITY. The first day 
enrollment was 807,928. Only two 
other cities have as large a total 
population as there are children in 
the schools of this city. 





NEW JERSEY. 
CAMDEN. Salary increases from 
$50 to $150 are granted the ele- 





mentary teachers. Twenty-one per 
cent. receive the $150 increase; 
seventy-four per cent. receive $100 
more, and five per cent. have only 
$50 increase. 


HOBOKEN. Superintendent A. 
O. Smith has every modern phase 
of education in good working or- 
der, the latest feature being the in- 
stallation of a dental clinic. 


NEWARK. Dr. David B. Cor- 
son, who has been acting su- 
perintendent since the retire- 
ment of Dr. A. B. Poland, be- 
gins the new year as the elected 
superintendent Dr. Corson was 
the active superintendent long be- 
fore the resignation of Dr. Poland, 
whose long illness made his active 
participation in affairs impossible. 
The school people of the city, 
county and state have insisted that 
he be promoted and the delay in 
election was due to the fact that 
an element in the board of educa- 
tion and in the city favored some- 
one entirely outside the city The 
leaders of education in the state, 
official and _ professional leaders, 
always insisted that no one was so 
well qualified for the successful ad- 
ministration of the schools as is he. 
In this the school people of the na- 
tion who were in touch with the 
situation felt the same. 

Among the new features intro- 
duced by Superintendent Corson is 
a full system of junior high schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. The State De- 


partment of Education has issued 
in appropriate form the addresses 


of Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent, and Dr. O. T. Corson of 
Columbus, Ohio, at the memorial 
services of Henry Houck, Pennsyl- 


vania’s beloved educator,  1S836- 
1917 

POTTSVILLE Many salaries 
have been raised trom ten to 


twenty per cent. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA 


AUGUSTA Superintendent E 
D. Pusey has struck a startling pace 
by advocating a twelve-months 
city school for all grades. He plans 
four terms of twelve weeks each 
with a week’s vacation at the end 
of each term. While there is some 
conservative objection there is a 
likelihood that his suggestion will 
be accepted, thereby making 
this the leader of the South 





COLORADO 


State Teachers College 
AT GREELEY 


A College for training men and 
women to teach. Varied choice of 
two-, three- and four-year courses, 
leading to A.B. and A.M Degrees 
and life diplomas. Special War 
Courses, Student Army Training 
Corps, and athletics for young men. 
Equipment and buildings ample, sur- 
roundings and climate ideal. Ex- 
penses moderate. Fall Quarter opens 
September 30 Write for catalogue. 

JOHN G. CRABBE. President, 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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“I Can Work Without Worrying- 
If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 





What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can What the T. C. U. Has Done i 
~ wae in ile for Others F 
y rc without w ring. 5 
wor Without \ Gre yiae A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
. ‘ R ly Have Been Paid 
Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It aes Te eee ee 
ee . na : : A Maine Teacher slipped on a 
s th Ss S ¥, Geo “aye! ; 
dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, d peach stone and injured her side. 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them The T. C. U. paid her $46.66. 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. A New York Teacher fractured | 
‘ ; his wrist cranking his auto. The 
How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as T. C. U. paid him $80.00. 
this Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- A Washington Teacher was 
rae - killed in a railway accident. The | 


T. C. U. paid his widow $2,000. 


A Michigan Teacher broke her 
arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 





Lucy E. Moten, Washington, D. C., wrote: “I wish 


it were possible for your organization to make a per- A Michigan Teacher stepped on 
sonal appeal, through the superintendents of schools, a nail, resulting in_ infection. 
to every teacher in the land. Teachers at best are but The T. C. U. paid him $30.00. 

poorly paid for their services and the help coming An Indiana Teacher suffered an 


from your organization at a time of disability is of attack 
wonderful value. 


of malaria. The T. C. U. 
paid her $59.16. 

A New York Teacher fell down | 
Stairs, injuring spine and ribs. 
The T. C. U. paid her $143.33. 











The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- 


ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of A Pennsyl ania Teacher was 
: i ‘ . quarantined on account o 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when aie | on account of scarlet 
y, ’ ; | tever. The T. C. U. paid him 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally $31.66. 


injured, preventing your savings from being 

swept away for medical expenses. It will also 

pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U,, 

534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Thousands of Teachers, all over America, | 
have found freedom from worry through | 
membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in 
America should be a member and share its 
protection. If you have not already done so, | 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- | Name 
l 
| 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


CROSS SHEE SESE SE SESE SEE EEO EEE SOHO EOES®E 


tion. 


COTS HEHEHE HEHE SEE ETE EE HEHEHE EEE EEE EOS 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


SCHHESSSSHSHSSHSSHSHSHSSHSHHSHHOHSSESSEHESE SES SESESSESSESESCS®S 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Boston, Wass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 











THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Founded 1897 


Manus!l, Service Worth Paying For, ‘én? free 








Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 





Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school. and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

EFRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 








CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 

SANDUSKY. Ivan N. Winner, 
superintendent of Wood County, 
has qualified as superintendent of 
this county at a salary of $3,090, 


succeeding R. E. Affenbauer. Mr. 
Winner is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and has been a superin- 
tendent in various places for eleven 
years. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





COLORADO. 
MONTROSE. William Melcher 
of Stafford, Conn., has become su- 
perintendent of schools of this city 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 209 








though with some delay, for a vig- 
orous fight is being made against it, 
by the interests chiefly concerned. 
As it passed the Senate, the bill 
would stop the sale of all intoxi- 
cating beverages—except for ex- 
port, medicinal, sacramental and 
other than beverage purposes 
June 30, 1919; and would prohibit 
their manufacture after May 1 
next. Attempts to extend until 
December of next year the manu- 
facture of beer and wine, and the 
disposal of stocks of intoxicating 
beverages were defeated; and 
amendments looking to Government 
purchase of stecks of distilled 
spirits remaining unsold June 30, 
1919, shared the same fate. As the 
bill covers not only the duration 
of the war but the time required 
for demobilization, it is believed 
that it will not pass out of effect 
before the anticipated ratification 
of the Prohibition amendment to 
the Federal Constitution and _ its 
going into force in 1920. 


TURKEY AND BULGARIA 


There are renewed reports that 


an open rupture between Turkey 








The Arlo Plan 


When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 
feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
greatest importance. It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS.: THE RIVERDALE PRESS 
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and Bulgaria cannot be long de- 
layed. It is even said that Turkey 
has sent a large force to the Bul- 
garian frontier in preparation for 
hostilities. There could hardly be 
more uncongenial allies than these 
two Powers, which Germany per- 
suaded or coerced into furthering 
her ambitions. They were in open 
war only a few years ago, and the 
territorial claims and_  jealousies 
which were in part the cause of 
that war, and which survived it, 
have been made more acute by the 
recent frontier “readjustments” 
made by the iron hand of Germany 
Bulgaria wants more territory, and 
is clamoring for all of Serbia and 
even a portion of Austria. She al- 
ready has a strip off of northern 
Turkey, the return of which is now 
angrily demanded by Turkey. It 
is shrewdly conjectured that King 
Ferdinand’s recent migration from 
his capital—ostensibly for his 
health—may have been due to ap- 
prehensions of something about 
happen, for Ferdinand had always 
a prudent soul, so far as his per- 
sonal safety is concerned 


THE TREACHEROUS BOLSHE- 








VIKI 
were any doubt before 
ylete surre er < the 
iki it 
1st 1 by 1 
the 1 aty « fensive at 
efensive alliance officially trans- 
mitted to Washington by Ambas- 
sador Francis The treaty pro- 
vides that if the Bolshevik Gover 
ment orders an offensive and fights 
against the Entente Allied forces 
in northern Russia, Germany will 
guarantee Russia against attack 
either by or through Finland. Als 
that, after the expulsion of the Al- 
lied forces from Russia, Germany 
will guarantee the security of the 
coasting and fishing fleets in Rus- 
Sian waters. Russia, on her part— 
or the Bolshevik traitors acting 
her name—promises to pay to Ger 
many six billion marks, or about 
one and a quarter billion dollars 
This after Germany has already 
possessed herself of an immense 
area of Russian territory—carving 
out s§ cl slices as she and he all ee 
ce eted unde the elastic phr iSé 
1 readjustment ( t ntiers 
There will be anothe ind quite 
ferent rea stment € re i 
treaty of peace is signe 
THE MAINE ELECTION 
The good old days when the 
Maine election, « ing tw hs 
in advance of the elections thr g 
out the [| n, used to be rega ¢ 
is a political barometer ire er; 
but the s practice f 
the Septe and the ( 
sults are iS interest 
ing, thougl ot ¢ clusive This 


year, if an) 


tion is placed upon the results, 

would seem to be that the war and 
the questions relating directly to it, 
did not figure at all The Det 

crats, if they tried at all to make 
political capital out of President 
Wilson’s war leadership, did not 
succeed; neither did the Republi- 
cans gain anything—nor.. is there 
-vidence that they tried to—by 
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making political capital out of 
criticisms of war measures. The 
two minor parties, the Socialists 
and the Prohibitionists, kept out 
of the field. The total vote was 
considerably smaller than two 
vears ago, as was to have been ex- 
pected; but the falling off was in 
both parties The Republicans re- 
elected their candidates for Gov- 
ernor, United States Senator and 
in the four Congressional districts, 
and will have a large majority in 
both branches of the Legislature. 
The campaign which the Democrats 
made against Governor Milliken 
for his action in closing Old Or- 
chard on Sunday reduced his ma- 
jority somewhat, but left him with 
an ample margin. 

THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. 
It is obviously as an afterthought 
and a wise one—that Secretary 

McAdoo has called upon Congress 

for the immediate enactment of a 

bill intended to smooth the way for 

the marketing of the fourth Liberty 
lean. With the bonds of the last 
loan selling in the neighborhood of 

ninety-four, it puts something of a 

strain on the patriotism of finan- 

ciers to take up a new loan of six 
billion dollars at par. The _ bill 
which Mr. McAdoo urges calls for 

a limited exemption from income 

surtax, war and excess profits taxa- 

tion, of the income to be derived 
from the fourth Liberty loan bond 
issue; and also for the freeing of 

a larger portion of the income from 

the first, second and third Liberty 

loan issues from similar taxation. 

Other features of the bill relate to 

an increased issue of war savings 

stamps, and to the stabilizing of 
foreign exchanges through greater 
flexibility in treasury operations. 

THE LATEST “PEACE DRIVE.” 
The latest “peace drive” comes 

from Austria, in the form of a 

speech made to German newspaper 

men by Baron Burian, the Austro- 

Hungarian Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs. Baron Burian suggests that 

the Entente Allies “need only pro- 
vide an opportunity in a calm ex-‘ 
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F work pays when an agency is carefully and conscientiously carried on, as 
OLLOW-UP the following examples show. In August, 1915, we placed a graduate of 
Pratt Institute in the science department of the Troy high school at $1200, and after two years 
he became head of the Vocational School there. This year we have placed him as assistant 
professor of mathematics in the Toledo University, at a salary of $2000. Last January 
we placed a young woman who had been specializing in schoo) garden work at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultura! College in Cornel] WORK ended at the harvest. Last week we 
Project work at White Piains, which secured for her the principalship of the 
Highgate, Vermont, high school, which carries with it the teaching of agriculture, at $1200. 
It is our custom to write about mid-year to the schools where we have placed teachers, asking 
for a report of their success, and also to our candidates asking if they are satisfied with the 
positions accepted. In this way it is easy to keep in touch with beth schools 
and teachers, and to discover the reason if there is any dissatisfaction on 
either side. As is proven by the two instances given above. this follow- PAYS 
up work in spite of the time and effort and postage involved we find > 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency * &sisn Doulerat 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “T as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING. on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty< 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee’ registers in all, 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘reduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Familieé 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





j recommends teachere and has filled bus 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propri 
AGENCY 442 Tremont Building, Lostes”” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 











change of views of discussing and 
weighing everything which today | 
separates the belligerent parties, | 
and no further fighting will, per- | 
haps, be needed to bring them | 
closer together.” If Baron Burian | 
thinks that an opportunity for “a | 
calm exchange of views” might | 
make further fighting cory orien lag 
why do not Germany and Austria- 
Hungary make _ definite proposals | 
in that direction? It requires no | 
vivid imagination to see how swiftly 
such a course as Baron Burian out- 
lines for the Allies would be util- 
ized by the Central Powers to rep- 
resent the Allies as suing’ for 
peace, and prepared to accept any 
terms. The temper with which the 
Teutonic Allies would meet such 
overtures as Baron Burian urges is 
indicated by his statement that the 
prolongation of the war had been 
“criminally and quite uselessly 
forced upon us by the enemy” and 
that “we, just as in Germany, with 
head erect and without fear or ar- 
rogance, are waging a defensive 
War.” When the fundamental 
eauses and issues of the war are 
so perversely mis-stated, it is futile 


to talk of negotiations 











—e —— superior people. We 
pemmecr Sih and 36th Streets TeRISter only reliable 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prep. free to school officials, 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
hgqne 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beac Ros 
? 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 
f a Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 


New York City candidates. Services 
RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Tele 
Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 









| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | 
| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


| Long Distance Teley hone. Manager 
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High School Cadets Drilling to the Music of the Victrola, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 





Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the stirring patriotic 
songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, 


who are helping to win the war. 
Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk melodies of 


America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of cur pioneer forefathers. 
The First Week in September is to be The National Week of Recreation. 


Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Burchenal and featured, with full direc- 
tions, in her new book on ‘‘American Country Dances’’ (Published by G. Schirmer), 
have been recorded by the Victor Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records @ 


are the best means by which these old American country dances may be brought into 
your school and community festivals. They are*simple, tuneful, charming, easily 
taught, and have a truly American flavor. 
Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Military Band, at your 
dealer’s: 
Old Dan Tucker { Hull’s Victory 
18490 | White Cockade 18367) The Circle 
§ Green Mountain Volunteers j Arkansaw Traveler 
toes | Speed the Plow 18331 | Soldier’s Joy: 
18356 / Lady of the Lake 17160 Pop Goes the 
( Old Zip Coon Weasel 


<u Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, 
ys BLL iLL "Nj i ¢ ‘ = Pe. 

SS > and supply you with a copy of “‘A New Graded 
A re) & aN List’? and the Victor Catalog of Records. For 


further information, write to the 
Educational Department 


i 


. ) | Victor Talking Machine Co. ¥ Victrola XXV, $85 
\ ia Fj Camden, N. J. epecially menstactured 


MASTERS AY 0) (oi 7 ; : —— . can be placed under the instrument safe 
aS = and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
REG. US. PAT OFF, ST can be locked to protect it from 
— dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people 














To insure Victor qualify, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice."’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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> A\When the Victrola is not in use, the horn /& 
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